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MALTE’S HAND 
BY IDRIS PARRY 


> Matte, the imaginary author of Rilke’s Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
» Laurids Brigge, tells us in one section of the book about an incident that lies 
far back in the days of his childhood. It is evening. The boy Malte and his 
) governess are alone in the room. There is only one lamp, which is on the 
© table, where Malte is making a coloured drawing of a knight on horseback. 
» The boy is so small he has to kneel on the chair, legs doubled under him, 
* to maintain a comfortable height. The circle of light falls on the book the 
governess is reading, a little to one side, and on the drawing-paper. One 
® of the coloured pencils rolls off the table and falls to the floor. Malte-finds 
» himself in urgent need of this pencil, so he climbs down for it, laboriously. 
} Rilke emphasizes the physical clumsiness of this conscious effort: 


Ungeschickt, wie ich war, kostete es mich allerhand Veranstaltungen, 
hinunterzukommen; meine Beine schienen mir viel zu lang, ich konnte sie 
nicht unter mir hervorziehen; die zu lange eingehaltene knieende Stellung 
hatte meine Glieder dumpf gemacht; ich wusste nicht, was zu mir und was 
zum Sessel gehérte. Endlich kam ich doch, etwas konfus, unten an und befand 
mich auf einem Fell, das sich unter dem Tisch bis gegen die Wand hinzog. 


Now that he is under the table he finds the darkness impenetrable at first, 
§ after the white glare of paper under the lamp. He feels blindly on the 
© carpet with one hand. Then, as his eyes get used to the darkness, he makes 
» out the wall in front, the skirting-board, and, dimly, his own outstretched 
» hand, moving in the gloom ‘ein bisschen wie ein Wassertier’. The hand 
# seems, in a peculiar way, detached from its owner: 


Ich sah ihr, weiss ich noch, fast neugierig zu; es kam mir vor, als kénnte sie 
Dinge, die ich sie nicht gelehrt hatte, wie sie da unten so eigenmichtig 
herumtastete mit Bewegungen, die ich nie an ihr beobachtet hatte. Ich 
verfolgte sie, wie sie vordrang, es interessierte mich, ich war auf allerhand 
vorbereitet. 


That is, Malte ascribes to his hand unimagined capabilities and intentions. 
= He speaks like a remote observer, curious, prepared for anything, for his 
© hand seems to be leading him beyond his known boundaries. But he is not 
| really prepared for what happens next. Another hand appears, emerges 
from the wall, a larger, remarkably lean hand, quite unlike any Malte has 
seen before. There follows a moment of fantastic manual ballet: ‘Die 
m beiden gespreizten Hinde bewegten sich blind aufeinander zu.’ Malte’s 
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curiosity gives way to horror, fear of the unknown. For a desperate second 
his volition sways; he merely feels that one of the hands belongs to him: 
‘Ich ,fiihlte, dass die eine von den Handen mir gehGrte und dass sie sich da 
in etwas cinliess, was nicht wieder gutzumachen war. But he manages to 
reassert himself. With an effort he withdraws his hand. The other continues 
to search about. ‘Ich begriff, dass sie es nicht aufgeben wiirde.’ Malte 
scrambles back to his chair, and his condition, not unnaturally, alarms the 
governess. She thinks he is in a faint, but he protests he is fully conscious. 
Malte (or Rilke) concludes his description of this episode with the con- 
fession that he knows something has now entered into his life which will 
be with him always. 

This is not the only time that Malte’s hand plays tricks on him, becomes 
apparently detached from his waking personality. In another section of the 
book he describes the discovery of old costumes in an attic cupboard. He 
amuses himself by dressing up in them before a mirror. He becomes aware 
that these strange clothes seem to be changing his personality. They threaten 
to overpower him. His eyes are drawn to his hand, seen in the glass: 


Meine Hand, iiber die die Spitzenmanschette fiel und wieder fiel, war durchaus 
nicht meine gewdhnliche Hand; sie bewegte sich wie ein Akteur, ja, ich 
médchte sagen, sie sah sich selber zu, so iibertrieben das auch klingt. 


We must agree with him: it does sound exaggerated. But it is an exaggera- 
tion which seems to have had a particular force of meaning for other writers 
as well as Rilke. 

Habit has dulled our observation of hands. We no longer notice that they 
often seem to lead a life of their own. They can do the most extraordinary 
and apparently independent things. If we are on the watch we may see a 
hand jump onto the cloth of a dinner table. It is clearly attached, physically, 
to a man, but he does not seem to notice its behaviour. He is busy telling 
us whatever he is telling us. The hand moves, plays with the handle of a 
knife, strokes the salt cellar. It springs to the lapel of his jacket and clings 
there for a while. Then it starts to prod and rub. There's irrepressible life 
in it. Perhaps it chooses to crawl round his collar. Or it will massage his 
ear. He does not seem to notice. He is busy telling us ... Then it ruffles 
his hair and settles for a moment like a fat crab on the side of his head. But 
if we are as censcious of hands as all this we are now inclined to warn him 
that he has a wandering animal fastened to his wrist. Is it not feasible for a 
writer to credic hands with a kind of independent life? The writer is usually 
an imaginative sort of person. 

A striking example of this attribution occurs in Nathanael West's last and 
best novel, The Day of the Locust. His hero, Homer Simpson, is discovered 
at home: 
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Someone watching him go about his little cottage might have thought him 
sleep-walking or partially blind. His hands seemed to have a life and a will 
of their own. It was they who pulled the sheets tight and shaped the pillows. 
One day, while opening a can of salmon for lunch, his thumb received a 
nasty cut. Although the wound must have hurt, the calm, slightly querulous 
expression he ite 8 wore did not change. The wounded hand writhed about 
on the kitchen table until it was carried to the sink by its mate and bathed 
tenderly in hot water. 


There is some suggestion of this idea in such stories of the supernatural as 
Maupassant’s La Main, Sheridan Le Fanu’s Narrative of the Ghost of a Hand, 
and The Monkey’s Paw by W. W. Jacobs. But no more than a suggestion. 
These supernatural tales deal with completely unattached hands, interpreted 
as malevolent messengers from another world. Nathanael West accepts the 
independent hand as a natural feature of his hero’s personal world and 
regards it as not only independent but as master of the man attached to it. 
His hero goes through his morning routine: 


He got out of bed in sections, like a poorly made automaton, and carried his 
hands into the bathroom. He turned on the cold water. When the basin was 
full, he plunged his hands in up to the wrists. They lay quietly on the bottom 
like a pair of strange aquatic animals. When they were thoroughly chilled 
and began to sual ie he lifted them out and hid them in a towel. 


‘Like a pair of strange aquatic animals’ is an interesting coincidence of 
vision, thirty years after Rilke described Malte’s hand under the table, ‘ein 
bisschen wie cin Wassertier’. Is this verbal repetition entirely accidental? 
Or does it reflect a shared insight into the nature of artistic inspiration, a 
coincidence in the use of the hand as symbol which is all the more striking 
for the separation of these two writers in time and language? 

Another character in American fiction preceded Homer Simpson as a 
slave to rebellious hands. In Sherwood Anderson’s volume of stories, 
Winesburg, Ohio, there is a tale called, simply and pointedly, Hands: 


The story of Wing Biddlebaum is a story of hands. Their restless activity, 
like unto the beating of the wings of an imprisoned bird, had given him his 
name. Some obscure poet of the town had thought of it. The hands alarmed 
their owner. He wanted to keep them away and looked with amazement at 
the quiet inexpressive hands of other men who worked beside him in the 
fields, or passed, driving sleepy teams on country roads. 


Wing Biddlebaum envies other men their inexpressive hands because his 
own have brought him misfortune. He was once a schoolmaster but had 
to flee the wrath of parents who mistook his expressive gestures for attempts 
at indecency. His hands are too strong for him; they overpower his conscious 
self. It is significent that these hands, the wings of an imprisoned bird, have 
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robbed him of his name, his most personal symbol of identity, and have left 
him tagged, like a slave, with the identity of his master. 

When Belshazzar saw the fingers of a man’s hand write on the wall he 
issued what sounds like a challenge to literary critics: “Whosoever shall read 
this writing and show me the interpretation thereof shall be clothed with 
scarlet and have a chain of gold and shall be the third ruler in the kingdom.’ 
Daniel, that dissolver of doubts, soon told him the meaning of mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin. As for the hand, said Daniel, that came from God. In 1923 
Rilke was asked by Countess Sizzo to explain certain obscure passages in the 
Sonette an Orpheus. His reply shows that, unlike Daniel, he was not a 
dissolver of doubts. It also shows that, like Daniel, Rilke believed that the 
hand which wrote the poems did so as the servant of his God, the giver of : 
grace: | 


DP, A REA ADA a eS 


Ps ; 


... manchmal ringe ich noch selbst um den Sinn, der sich meiner bedient hat, 
um sich menschlich durchzusetzen, und das Licht einzelner Stellen besitze auch 
ich nur in einzelnen begnadeten Augenblicken. 


When he describes, in his letters, the composition of the Sonette, he 
emphasizes that he has been given something, that what has come to him 
artisticaliy is more than his conscious volition can account for: 


. in einigen unmittelbar ergriffenen Tagen, da ich eigentlich meinte, an 
anderes heranzugehen, sind mir diese Sonette geschenkt worden. 


Auch davon, wenn ich nicht irre, erzahlte ich Ihnen schon: dass diese merk- 
wiirdigen Sonette an Orpheus keine beabsichtigte oder erwartete Arbeit 
waren ... Ich konnte nichts tun, als das Diktat dieses inneren Andrangs 
rein und gehorsam hinzunehmen. 





Sie sind viclleicht das geheimste, mir selber, in ihrem Aufkommen und 
sich-mir-Auftragen, ratselhafteste Diktat, das ich je ausgehalten und geleistet 


habe. 


It is in the very moment of creation, mid-February 1922, that his gratitude 
to.some superior power is given most moving expression, when he writes 
to Frau W underly-Volkart: 











In was fiir ciner Welt der Gnade leben wir doch! Welche Krifte warten 
darauf, uns zu erfiillen, uns immer geriittelten Gefasse. 


The pcet as vessel, the poet filled with a power for which he cannot 
rationally account. This view must be as old as poetry itself. Plato reports 
Socrates as saying that ‘all good poets, epic as well as lyric, compose their 
beautiful poems not by art, but because they are inspired and possessed’. 
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The preamble of the Hebrew prophets, “And the word of the Lord came 
unto me’, finds its modern equivalent in Rilke’s phrase, inscribed in a pre- 
sentation copy of the Duineser Elegien: “Wir sind nur Mund.’ ‘Poetry’, says 
Shelley, ‘is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the 
determination of the will.’ But of course innumerable instances have been 
recorded of writers, whether of prose or verse, who, after the creative storm, 
have said what roughly amounts to ‘Somebody seemed to be pening the 
words into my head’. 

If modern writers generally lack the simplicity of the ancients, whe could 
ascribe authorship to God, this may be because the sophisticated poet is 
more conscious of the human craftsmanship involved. “Gott gibt die Niisse,’ 
says Goethe, “aber er beisst sie nicht auf.’ In The Making of a Poem Stephen 
Spender describes the sheer hard work that goes into poetic composition. 
Does this testimony to the need for conscious effort contradict the view that 
inspiration is an instinctive gift? I do not think so. Different stages are 
involved. This is how Mr. Spender puts it: 


Everything in poetry is work except inspiration, whether this work is: 
achieved at one swift stroke, as Mozart wrote his music, or whether it is a 
slow process of evolution from stage to stage ... Inspiration is the 
beginning of a poem and it is also its final goal. It is the first idea which 
drops into the poet’s mind and it is the final idea which he at last achieves in 
words. In between this start and this winning post there is the hard race, 
the sweat and the toil. 


Paul Valéry speaks of “une ligne donnée’. One line may be given to the 
poet by God or nature, the rest he has to discover for himself. And Rilke, 
grateful as he is for the favour shown him by the mysterious source of 
inspiration, takes good care to practise himself in the details of his craft. 
George Moore, revising, revising, scrapping page after page, declared that 
‘an artist's life is in this like an acrobat’s, he must exercise his craft daily, 
when inspiration is by him and when it is afar’. It is clear that between the 
two poles of inspiration which are the beginning and ending of art there 
exists a span of specifically human and conscious intervention. The greatest 
artists are those who reconcile romantic and classic, instinct and reason, 
impulse and discipline, those who achieve what Thomas Mann calls ‘die 
tiefe Instinktverschmelzung von Zucht und Ziigellosigkeit’. Yet there is 
indisputably a first bright vision, a God-given moment of which the poet 
can say: ‘Isaw Eternity the other night.’ Itis not suggested that the ‘rebellious 
hand’ is a conscious symbol for this source of creation. But it can be inter- 
preted in such a way. The hand which is separate from the conscious self 
being an imaginative equivalent to that source of knowledge which itself 
seems separate from the poet's conscious self. 
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Throughout the Bible “the hand’ is a common synonym for ‘power’. In 
Christian art down to the twelfth century a hand issuing from the clouds 
represented God, and as carly as 1500 B.C. in ancient Egypt the sun, the 
divine symbol, is shown with numerous rays, each terminating in a hand. 
In Hindu religious art and mythology the gods, who are all-powerful, are 
represented with several arms — because the hand signifies power. Why 
should the hand take on this symbolic significance? In the first place, because 
it is the most frequently used member of the body, the fundamental imple- 
ment in man’s struggle for mastery over nature. And its function in society 
is not merely utilitarian. It is also the chief physical agent in the ritual of 
magic and religion. It receives grace from contact with the sacred person 
or object. This kind of sympathetic influence also means it can transmit that 
grace, so it comes to be regarded as the possessor of power in its own right. 
The hand hallows, blesses, heals, confirms, ordains and, of course, can conjure 
evil spirits as well as good. In magic certain gestures of the wand are 
supremely important merely because the rod or wand is regarded as an 
extra, more powerful finger. The power of God was in the rod of Moses 
and in his uplifted hands at the battle with Amalek. The hand of both 
prelate and prince receives the ritual kiss, that mark of reverence for power. 

If the rebellious hand in literature is an extension of this immemorial belief 
that the hand represents power, it is an extension with a difference. The wheel 
has come round. The human hand of the artist has rediscovered and, in a 
sense, merged with that hand which is the original source of power, the 
hand of God, the absolute. This is not the hand that acquires power by 
association, but the hand that is power and truth in its own right. And, as a 
literary symbol, the independent hand (which, appropriately enough, cocks 
a snook at the bewildered human being attached to it) can be interpreted as 
an acknowledgment that art is not servant but master of man. 

This interpretation is acceptable only if we can believe that in the beginning 
was the gesture, not the word. The most primitive peoples respond to the 
world with bodily gesture, the dance. But their dance is not at first deliberate; 
their movements are instinctive, they dance because they must. “Using 
sweeping terms, says William James, ‘and ignoring exceptions, we might 
say that every possible feeling produces a movement, and that the movement 
isa movement of the entire organism, and of each and all its parts.’ The initial 
impression made on the brain through sensual appreciation of an external 
object starts a purely physical or physiological process which results in an 
automatic response. Why we should be compelled to respond in this way 
we do not know. Movements are literally expressed from us, and it is this 
expression, this instinctive responsive gesture, which tells us the nature of the 
object before us. Professor Samuel Alexander, in his essay Art and the 
Material, sums up this fundamental point: 
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All error in understanding what knowing is arises from holding the principle 
that our actions are determined by knowledge, that we first know and then 
act. All truth in these matters depends on recognizing the opposite principle 
that we know in and through acting . . . The point is that an external 
quality extorts from us through our susceptibility to it an expressive response, 
and in that response reveals itself. 


Man knows in and through his actions. He discovers by doing. 
This is of course true only of man in what we might call a state of innocence. 
Our minds are not a clean sheet. The greater part of our knowledge is 
present in us from past experience, which gives us ideas. That is, we have 
preconceived ideas. But this does not affect the thesis that the pure process 
of discovery is through instinctive action. And the specific artistic experience, 
like the cognitive one, is a discovery or revelation. In that psychic state of 
excitement known as inspiration the artist is stimulated to certain gestures 
which are his response to the world as he experiences it, and these gestures 
are his means of discovery. They are not planned consciously by him; they 
reveal to him the plan. “Somebody seemed to be putting the words into 
my head.’ This physical response reaches the first stage of aesthetic organiza- 
tion in the primitive dance, that dance which R. G. Collingwood, in The 
Principles of Art, calls ‘the mother of all languages’. By this he means .. 


. that every kind or order of language (speech, gesture, and so forth) was 
an offshoot from an original language of total bodily gesture. This would 
have to be a language in which every movement and every stationary poise 
of every part of the body had the same kind of significance which movements 


of the vocal organs possess in a spoken language. 


Collingwood goes on to elaborate the fact that speech is as much a physical 
gesture as the movements of dancers. We must not be misled by merely 
listening to a speaker. That makes us think of the spoken language as 
essentially a system of sounds. This is not so. Essentially it is only a system 
of gestures, with the peculiarity that each gesture produces a characteristic 
sound, which means it can be perceived by ear as well as eye. Speech is 
essentially a system of gestures made with the lungs and larynx and the 
cavities of mouth and nose. 

In the beginning is the gesture, and the gesture becomes the word. The 
writer does not, of course, invent the shape of his words. He discovers them 
in the common linguistic stock. His achievement as an artist is that he takes 
word-shapes which in daily usage are purely semantic and makes them 
aesthetic. They no longer simply guide the attention to the thing they mean 
and slip out of mind as soon as the attention is transferred. They are now 
charged with meaning and exist in and for themselves, things unique in 
space. There is obviously an illusion here, and it is the illusion without 
which poetic art could not exist. The poet's words are of the same shape 
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and are produced by similar vocal gestures as the corresponding words in 
everyday language, but they acquire significance by association or imputation, 
which is a mysterious tension between word and hearer and cannot be 
isolated in the physical nature of the word. The inspiration that comes to 
the poet is the gift of the magician who can so endow his words with 
individual and independent life that they become their meanings. They no 
longer represent but are physical equivalents. 

The poet faces our common vocabulary like a sculptor before his crude 
block of stone. The basically physical nature of the artistic process is 
naturally more recognizable in the case of the sculptor. It is easy to imagine 
his task as the business of exposing, by removing superfluous stone, what is 
there already. In Rilke’s story, Von einem, der die Steine belauscht, the decisive 
movement is the gesture of the sculptor’s hands, these inspired hands which, 
significantly, first listen and then act. God looks down on Michaelangelo: 


Er neigte sich tiefer, fand den schaffenden Mann, sah iiber seine Schultern 
fort auf die am Steine horchenden Hinde und erschrak: sollten in den Steinen 
auch Seelen sein? Warum belauschte dieser Mann die Steine?: Und nun 
erwachten ihm die Hinde und wiihlten den Stein auf wie ein Grab, darin 
eine schwache, sterbende Stimme flackert: ‘Michelangelo,’ rief Gott in 
Bangigkeit, “wer ist im Stein?’ Michelangelo horchte auf; seine Hande 
zitterten. Dann antwortete er dumpf: ‘Du, mein Gott, wer denn sonst. Aber 
ich kann nicht zu dir.” Und da fiihlte Gott, dass er auch im Steine sei, und es 
wurde ihm Angstlich und enge. Der ganze Himmel war nur ein Stein, und 
er war mitten drin eingeschlossen und hoffte auf die Hinde Michelangelos, 


die ihn befreien wiirden .. . 


God is there, in the stone, waiting for inspired hands to reveal him. The 
work of art is reality given significant form. And, for the poet, language is 
the material in which he must discover significant form. It is not surprising 
that Rilke deliberately tried to approach language in the spirit, as he con- 
ceived it, of manual craftsmen approaching the material of their craft. His 
early association with Rodin impressed on him the essential similarity between 
the physical activity of the sculptor and the creative process of the literary 
artist: 

Es muss ein Handwerk stehen auch unter dieser Kunst; eine treue, tagliche 
Arbeit, die alles verwendet, muss doch auch hier méglich sein . . . Liegt 


das Handwerk vielleicht in der Sprache selbst, in einem besseren Erkennen 
ihres inneren Lebens und Wollens, ihrer Entwicklung und Vergangenheit? 


When Rilke studies manual craftsmen it is the movement of the hands 
that he admires and from which he learns. In a letter to Countess Sizzo he 
describes old shawls seen in the ‘Historisches Museum’ at Bern. Here he 
despairingly admits the primacy of the manual gesture: 
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Wie vor Jahren in Paris die Spitzen, so begriff ich plétzlich, vor diesen 
ausgebreiteten und abgewandelten Geweben, das Wesen des Shawls! Aber 
es sagen? Wieder ein Fiasko. Nur so vielleicht, nur in den Verwandlunge 

die ein greifliches langsames Handwerk erlaubt, ergeben sich vollzihlige, 
verschwiegene Aquivalente des Lebens, zu denen die Sprache immer nur 
umschreibend gelangt. 


Can we doubt that the writer may regard himself as a person whose 
gestures, in moments of inspiration, shape linguistic equivalents of the 
underlying rhythm of life, just as primitive peoples in their instinctive dance 
are uncovering the basic rhythms of their existence? Speech too can be 
regarded as a ‘symbolic transformation of experience’. The artistic meta- 
morphosis is based ultimately on a physiological necessity of our nature — 
the need to act, to react to the world around us. And the purity of the work 
of art is determined by the purity of the artist's response to experience. The 
artist cannot afford to have preconceived ideas. But nothing is so rare as a 
perfectly natural gesture, the pure response. Kleist tells in Uber das 
Marionettentheater how the puppet, when allowed free play, describes move- 
ments infinitely superior in grace to the efforts of the best human dancers. 
All humans have what he calls affectation. That is, their movements are 
corrupted by self-consciousness. The puppet is superior to man because it 
makes no conscious effort. It is entirely and effortlessly graceful because it is 
matter moving in space, governed only by natural laws. The poet, says 
Rilke, must be able to fall. And here he uses the exact imaginative equivalent 
of Kleist’s free-moving puppets to represent the belief that the artist must 
abandon himself to the primal forces of life. From the Stundenbuch: 


Eins muss er wieder kénnen: fallen, 


geduldig in der Schwere ruhn. 
From An Holderlin: 


Hier ist Fallen 
das Tiichtigste. Aus dem gekonnten Gefiihl 
iiberfallen Einab ins geahndete, weiter. 


That is, the achievement of art is a tremendous act of faith. Kleist remarks 
in his essay that only a god can equal the puppet in the matter of grace. The 
puppet achieves the perfect gesture because it is unthinking matter, com- 
pletely unselfconscious. Only from such inanimate matter and from God, 
who is harmony, can we expect the perfect gesture, that pure response which 
is the artist’s ideal. God is the state of grace which the puppet achieves by 
being graceful. The relationship between mind and body, in our case 
between the spiritual state of the artist and his physical gesture, is epitomized 
in this word ‘grace’, as used of God and matter. 
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What hinders man from achieving the perfectly graceful gesture equiva- 
lent to the state of grace? Kleist follows up his statement about only a god 
being the puppet’s cqual by saying that if this is incomprehensible to us we 
have not read the third chapter of Genesis with sufficient attention. He refers 
of course to the Fall of man, that moment which marks the awakening of 

suman self-consciousness, when ‘the eyes of them both were opened and 
they knew that they were naked’. This is the prototype of all tales that deal 
with man’s central dilemma. Man knows he is separated from primal 
harmony, and he is separated from primal harmony because he knows. 
Religion and art are expressions of his instinctive urge to rediscover his 
place in the orginal unity of creation. The paradox of his situation is the 
knowledge that every effort to find harmony is, because it is effort, an 
expression and prolongation of that self-consciousness which shuts him out 
from harmony. Man is frustrated by the best of intentions, simply because 
they are intentions. ‘Manchmal glaube ich,’ says Kafka, ‘ich verstehe den 
Siindenfall wie kein Mensch sonst.’ Only by pure submission, by falling like 
the puppet, can man discover truth through his innocent response, that 
gesture which is divinely inspired. “Geduld ist alles,’ says Rilke to the young 
poct. Rodin’s advice, as reported by Rilke, was: ‘Man muss arbeiten und 
Geduld haben.’ “Wer das Recht hat und Geduld,- says Goethe, “ftir den 
kommt auch die Zeit.’ And Kafka says it, at greater length: 


Es gibt zwei menschliche Hauptsiinden, aus welchen sich alle andern ableiten: 
Ungeduld und Lassigkeit. Wegen der Ungeduld sind sie aus dem Paradiese 
vertricben worden, wegen der Lassigkeit kehren sie nicht zuriick. Vielleicht 
aber gibt es nur cine Hauptsiinde: die Ungeduld. Wegen der Ungeduld sind 
sie vertricben worden, wegen der Ungeduld kehren sie nicht zuriick. 


Quotations from artists about trusting in the subconscious, about ‘sleeping 
on it’, about the need for faith, could be multiplied. At the moment of 
inspiration the artist surrenders, is lost in the vision of harmony, which is 
harmony because it does not include or allow separate consciousness. 
‘Kunst,’ says Rilke, “kann nur aus rein anonymer Mitte hervorgehen.’ Even 
at the beginning of his poetic career, amid the subjective tumult of the 
Stundenbuch he could wnite: 


Und immer Sfter geschicht es mir, dass ich nicht sagen kann: ich bin ..., 
sondern, dass ich sagen muss: es ist... aber dann schweige ich meistens. 


So the artist longs for the spiritual condition in which he is alone with 
his unimpaired vision. This is Rilke’s “Einsamkcit’, his state of spiritual 
purity, a human life purge ‘d of irrelevant qualifications, that ‘Armut of the 
Stundenbuch which is ‘ein grosser Glanz aus Innen’. Only in this anonymous 
state of perfection can the poet experience truth and respond to it with a 
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soul as flawless and disinterested as matter or God. Then the two apparent 
extremes of man’s nature, the physical and the spiritual, coalesce. He becomes 
divine matter, the inspired artist, puppet and God, the source of that pure 
gesture which forms the perfect work of art. 

And what more caesct pom olt for this expressive gesture than the artist's 
own hand, that member which immediately springs to mind when gesture 
is mentioned, that archetype of magical and religious power? Wing 
Biddlebaum’s fingers, says Sherwood Anderson, ‘became the piston-rods of 
his machinery of expression’. Rilke, preoccupied as only the absolute poet 
can be with the problem of his material, looks forward in Malte Laurids 


Brigge to the day when he will be granted the perfect grace of unconscious 
gesture: 


Aber es wird ein Tag kommen, da meine Hand weit von mir sein wird, und 


wenn ich sie schreiben heissen werde, wird sie Worte schreiben, die ich nicht 
meine. 


This is the logical development of that situation in which the hand moving 
under the table seeks to impose its despotic will on young Malte: the poet is 
to write words which he does not, as far as he is aware, have in mind. The 
Sonette an Orpheus are dictated to Rilke, they happen to him, are presented to 
him. That is, in his inspired moment the artist does not know what is 
happening, because his conscious self is merged in a greater entity. So with 
these owners of masterful hands. Nathanael West remarks that anyone 
watching Homer Simpson going about his cottage ‘might have thought him 
sleep-walking or partially blind’. Wing Biddlebaum speaks ‘as one lost in 
a dream’. The boy Malte is in a state of physical confusion when he climbs 
down for his lost pencil: “Ich wusste nicht, was zu mir und was zum Sessel 
gehérte.’ The fact that this strange incident occurs at night, the time when 
the subconscious comes into its own, reminds one of Goethe’s statement to 
Eckermann that he wrote some of his poems ‘instinktmiassig und traumartig , 
in a state which he described as ‘nachtwandlerisch’. 

But the hands are awake while the artist seems to sleep-walk. The hands 
push ahead in their search, dim and mysterious and, as both Rilke and West 
remark, ‘like aquatic animals’. That is, seemingly active in another element. 
And they are active in another element, for they are busy discovering lost 
continents beyond the frontier of human consciousness. They are the artist 
secking completion, “gesture, in the words of James Joyce in Ulysses, 
‘rendering visible not the lay sense but the first entelechy, the structural 
rhythm’. 

And the gesture will not be denied. Homer Simpson has to trap his 
hands between his knees so that their ‘manual ballet’ will not shame him. 
Wing Biddlebauim tries to hide his hands because ‘although he did not 
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understand what had happened he f-lt that the hands must be to blame’. 
But Rilke yearns fo1 the emancipation of the gesture. [tis no accident that he 
aces the word ‘Gnade’ to denote the moment of inspiration. Although he 

at first unprepared, is one of little faith. and withdraws from the hand of 
God whi h comes to him from the wall, he finds that to fulfil his artistic 
mission he must seek and clasp that hand, which will guide him in the pure 


gesture of art. 
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ANNETTE VON DROSTE-HULSHOFF’S CONCEPTION OF 
HERSELF AS POET 


BY G. GUDER 


Ach, muss ich denn die Rose sein, 
Die zernagte, um andre zu heilen? 


LiTTLE attention has been paid until lately to the two stanzas which close 
with this question. In the critical edition of Schulte-Kemminghausen (1930) 
they appear in the section Fragmentarisches. In the latest edition by Clemens 
Heselhaus (1952) the poem Der Dichter is completed by the addition of these 
two stanzas and is given the title which Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff herself 
intended, Der Dichter — Dichters Gliick. It thus belongs, along with Gethse- 
mane, Das verlorene Paradies and Die dchzende Kreatur to the final period of her 
writings, and with them represents the culmination of her experience as poet. 
The basic theme of Der Dichter is the position of the poet in the world. He 
expresses the sufferings that his calling causes him. He is an object of wonder 
to the ordinary man, who cannot grasp the fact and the necessity of this 
suffering, nor realize that the poet writes with his life-blood. Of the poet 
and his works Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff says in the closing lines of Der 


Dichter: 


Ja, Perlen fischt er und Juwele, 
Die kosten nichts — als seine Seele. 


In the second part, Dichters Gliick, beginning: 
Locke nicht, du Strahl aus der Hoh, 


she expresses the temptations which the ordinary life of man presents to her. 
The ever-living vulture of Prometheus warns her against arrogantly inter- 
fering with the plans of God by succumbing to the enticement of striving for 
glory. Under the image of a sunken treasure guarded by monsters is pre- 
sented the temptation to the poet to seek the wealth which can be the reward 
of the ordinary man. The third temptation presents to the poet the allure- 
ments of pleasure, and warns him that the laughter at the merry meal is 
transitory and can only end by destroying his poetic powers. The last stanza 
of Part I ends with the statement that the poet must pay for his poetic gifts by 
the sacrifice of his own soul. The second stanza of Part II carries this idea 
further and shows that the poet must also atone for others. A. von Droste- 
Hiilshoff, now suffering from the illness which beset her last years, uses the 
symbol of “Der Distel mystische Rose’? for her own life. She feels the tempt- 
ation, ever present in her poetic meditations, to lose her Self in the yearning 
13 
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for self-surrender as a means of atonement. Contemplating the blossom, she 
recognizes that her power of refusing her fate is weakening. That fecling of 
empathy which filled her when she wrote of the suffering world in Die 
achzende Kreatur (1846), now causes her to perceive e that in Nature every 
temptation bears within it the seed of its own death, and thereby ensures its 
own transitoriness, just as the rose carries in its heart the worm which will 
destroy it. For the meditating poetess the worm is salutary, because it forces 
her to recognize the transitoriness of the world, and as a result she can reject 
the world’s temptations. At this point she suddenly becomes aware that here 
is a parallel to her own human situation. She feels in herself the seed of 
death, like the.gnawing worm, and breaks off the meditation with the 
lament: 


Ach, muss ich denn die Rose sein, 
Die zernagte, um andre zu heilen? 


Thus she recognizes and accepts her poetic mission, to expend her own life 
in order to be, vicariously, the atonement for others. 

It has generally been thought that she found the conventional restraints 
of her times on women irksome and cramping for the free development of 
her poetic talent. This is supported by reference to the poem Am Turme 


(1841-42): 


War ich ein Jager auf freier Flur, 

Ein Stiick nur von einem Soldaten, 
Wir ich ein Mann doch mindestens nur, 
So wiirde der Himmel mir raten; 

Nun muss ich sitzen so fein und klar, 
Gleich einem artigen Kinde, 

Und darf nur heimlich lésen mein Haar 
Und lassen es flattern im Winde! 


but, as Staiger* points out, this seems to be the expression of a passing mood. 
When compared with those of her later phase, these lines do not carry the 
ring of heartfelt conviction. She did not really long for the rage of the 
storm; on the contrary, she yearned deeply for ‘der Heimat Lampe Schein’, 
the little candle that sheds its rays into the world of darkness, and promises 
eace and human warmth. When we consider Staiger’s view that she wanted 
above all to be like everybody else, we find that the tone of the question: 


Ach, muss ich denn die Rose sein, 
Die zernagte, um andre zu heilen? 


bears this out. Gethsemane (1845-46) makes even clearer the struggle that 
she had to take upon herself the poet's sufferings: 
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Da hob sich Christus in der Liebe Fiille, 
Und: “Vater, Vater!’ rief er, ‘nicht mein Wille, 
Der deine mag geschehn!’ 


In this poem Gethsemane is more decisive than the crucifixion itself. The 
agonies in the garden are intensified by the inclusion of the pre-vision of Cal- 
vary and all the circumstances that accompanied it. The intense loneliness of 
Christ is emphasized by the omission of the sleeping disciples; He is absolutely 
alone as He sees the vision of His own death; the cross uplifted, the straining 
sinews, the crown of thorns dripping blood and the fainting head. These 
symbolize for the poetess the agonies she, too, must undergo if she is to fulfil 
her mission. But in the lightning flash comes the transformation of the 
Cross into the symbol of hope which millions of hands stretch out to grasp. 
The poet has cast her own burden of sufferings down before the greater 
agonies of Christ. When all is accomplished, the groundless doubt con- 
quered, the bodily anguish suffered, this poem, too, ends with the symbol 


of a flower: 


Still schwamm der Mond im Blau; ein Lilienstengel 
Stand vor dem Heiland im betauten Griin; 

Und aus dem Lilienkelche trat der Engel 

Und stirkte ihn. 


In her earlier poems von Droste-Hiilshoff uses flowers merely to recall 
memories, in metaphorical phrases, as for instance in Brennende Liebe 
(1841-42): 


Ja, als du neulich entwandest 

Die Blume vom bliihenden Rain 
Und ‘Oculus Christi’ sie nanntest, 
Da fielen die Augen mir ein. 


Only after her final parting from Schiicking, marked by the poem Lebt wohl 
(1844), did she use flowers to transcend the purely physical and to make visi- 
ble metaphysical processes within the soul itself or within the universe. In 
Dichters Gliick the rose with the worm in its heart is the symbol of her 
meditation about her suffering as a poet, and in Gethsemane the lily is the 
symbol of the transformation from suffering to redemption. 

From her own experience of the need of man for redemption comes the 
poem Die dchzende Kreatur (1846). Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff was the 
first German poet to penetrate into the hitherto closely secret realms of 
being of the lowly forms of life. Her sympathy extends even to the water- 
boatman and the gnawing worm. As man was entrusted with all that was 
created, so the curse that came with Adam’s fall extends also to all creation 
which “groaneth and travaileth together’. Man must bear the burden of 
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guilt for all the suffering and palil thus brought upon every creature. Their 
need for ré demption is no less than his: 


[da ward ihr klar, wie nicht allein 
Der Gotteshuch im Menschenbild, 
Wie er in schwerer, dumpfer Pein 
Im bangen Wurm, im scheuen Wild, 
Im durst’gen Halme auf der Flur, 
Der mit vergilbten Blattern lechzt, 
In aller, aller Kreatur 

Gen Himmel um Erlésung achzt. 


For her Nature and God are not a corpus mysticum but are separated from 
each other in polarity. Her aim is not to bridge the chasm between God and 
man to produce a harmonious universe, but to reveal the cleavage. 

Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s poems can be divided into two groups 
— assertion of the Self, and submission of the Self. This Self, her ‘angefochtnes 
Selbst’ (Halt fest!) she regarded as her God-given nature. The third poem 
An Levin Schiicking (1843-44), ends: 


Nimm mich, wie Gott mich hat gemacht, 
Und leih mir keine fremden Ziige! 


When his love was finally denied her she overcame the tragic situation 
because her Self found in her Muse the possibility of sublimating her reality. 
The poem Lebt wohl was possible only for one who knew she was destined 
to be a poet. In Mein Beruf, written two years earlier, she justifies her 
presence on Parnassus: 


So hért denn, hért, weil ihr gefragt: 
Bei der Geburt bin ich geladen, 

Mein Recht, so weit der Himmel tagt, 
Und meine Macht von Gottes Gnaden. 


In this autobiographical picture the poet appears as a flower in the desert; 

it has neither colour nor scent, but in its cup it catches the dew. Lion and 
snake pass it by, but the traveller blesses it for its gift. In this poem, too, 

the macabre side of the world appears and poetry awakens man to oppose it. 

The emphasis, as in Lebt ai lies on the evocation of a reality which is 
secure, a warning against accepting the world of demonic forces as the only 
real one. She deliberately wrote about the little things of nature, not only 
because she was short-sighted but because by concentrating upon the simple 
concrete things she provided herself with a means of escape from the visions 
that pressed in upon her. The peace of Nature in her poetry is, therefore, 
only a peace which hovers above the threatening forces. This peace is so 
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weird, so still, because these forces themselves are uncanny and can be aroused 
at any instant. 


Ein lindes Siuseln kommt und geht, 
Als fliistr’es: Friede! Friede! Friede! — 


run the last lines of the poem Der Weiher (1841-42). The stanza following, 
Das Schilf, begins with the warning 


Stille, er schlift! stille, stille! 


Thus she remains always aware of the powers lurking in the depth. 
In comparing Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s optimistic view of her calling 
in Mein Beruf: 

...80 ward mein Amt 

Von Gottes Gnaden mir gegeben, 

So mein Beruf mir angestammt, 

Im frischen Mut, im warmen Leben; 


with that expressed in Der Dichter: 


Und wisst es nicht, mit welchen Qualen 
Er seine Schitze muss bezahlen, 


it can be seen that the conflict between dark and light that runs through her 
poetry has determined her conception of herself as a poet. 

The poems of Das Geistliche Jahr throw more light on this conflict. She 
began this cycle in 1820 when she was twenty-three, and resumed it at the 
age of forty-two in 1839. Since Gundolf’s* verdict on these poems — ‘Als 
Kunst gehéren sie nicht zur Meisterschaft Annettens, they have been 
frequently dismissed as ordinary Christian hymns. The opposite opinion, as 
represented by Cornelius Schréder,* is that the key to her whole work can 
be found in these poems. Heselhaus* interprets them in the light of the 
letter to her mother which Annette added when in November 1820 she 
gave her the poems for her opinion. In this letter she herself discriminated 
between the phases of her work on Das Geistliche Jahr; the first phase, in 
which she intended to write edifying poems on the holy days for her 
grandmother, and the second phase in which were expressed the most secret 
experiences of her soul along with her meditations on the meaning of the 
texts for Sundays and holy days. Her own words on this are: “Die wenigen 
zu jener misslungenen Absicht verfertigten Lieder habe ich ganz verindert, 
oder wo dieses noch zu wenig war, vernichtet. She further explains that 
the book is useless for her grandmother or any pious soul, ‘denn ich habe ihm 
die Spuren eines vielfach gepressten und geteilten Gemiites mitgeben miissen.’ 
This then is von Droste-Hiilshoff’s confession of her Self at the outset of her 


poetic career. The basic mood of the first part of the Geistliche Jahr is despair 
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and consciousness of guilt. Although we know that her early entanglement 
with Straube and Arnswaldt falls within this period, her feelings of despair 
ind oullt are 1n: Tel qu. ately CXp ylaine d as being only the consequcnces of her 
critical you — experience. Unhappy love doubtless contributed to the 
fact that her hole existence sccmc ‘d to her shattered and meaningless, but 
the deepe sate for her de sp. airing consciousness of sin must be connected 


with some ae cause. The first poem, Am Neujahrstage, says: 


‘O Menschenherz, wie ist dein Haus zerfallen! 
Wie magst du doch, du Erbe jener Hallen, 
Wie magst du wohnen in so wiistem Graus?’ 


Man in this uncertain world seeks to create for himself a protection against 
the dangers that press in upon him. Through the effort springing from the 
innermost depths of the soul, he is able to achieve an attitude of resistance 
in face of all that assails him. To do that is the demand God makes upon 
man. For von Droste-Hiilshoff the divine demand was that she should be 
aware that she was chosen to be a poet. In the poem Am vierten Sonntag 
nach hl. drei Kénige, founded upon the parable of the workers in the vineyard 
(Matt. xx, 1-16) the first strophe begins: 


Ich kann nicht sagen: 

‘Keiner hat mich gedingt.’ 

Wem soll ich klagen, 

Wenn es mich niederzwingt 

In meine schmahlich selbstgeflochtnen Bande: 


Her despair therefore arises from her consciousness of her own inadequacy 
to satisfy the demand of God. As poet, she is called to restore in spirit the 
primal innocence of human life as it was before the Fall; as Christian, she 
must take upon herself the common lot of the flesh and of the Cross. Only 
the Christian poet who has in this world the mystic experience of anticipating 
the Last Judgment can take up his position on the side of the redeemed. The 
redeeming power derived from the belief that man is God’s image, which, 
since Klopstock, determined the conception of man in German literature, 
is no longer valid for her. To the question where she will find God, she has 
only the answer where she will not find Him: 


Ach, nicht im eignen ausgestorbnen Herzen, 
Wo langst dein Ebenbild erlosch in Siinden. 
(Am ersten Sonntag nach hl. drei Kénige) 


Her world is the world smitten by God's curse. For her art could not 
create a paradise in the midst of a distraught world. This problem of art 
for the Christian poet is clearly expressed in Am dritten Sonntag in der Fasten: 
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Lass in Zerknirschung mich, lass mich in Furcht dich singen, 
Mein Heiland und mein Gott! 

Dass nicht mein Lied entrauscht, cin kunstvoll siindlich Klingen, 
Ein Frevel und ein Spott. 


The only other direct reference in Das Geistliche Jahr to her attitude towards 
art occurs in the second part. Am zweiten Sonntag nach Pfingsten she employs 
the parable of the great supper (Luke xiv, 16-24) to explain her own 
situation: 


Gebrechlich ist mein Haus, bedarf gar sehr des Stiitzen, 
Soll es mir ferner niitzen. 

So lieblich ist die Frau, 

Sie zieht mich ohne Massen 

Zu ihrer Schénheit Schau. 

Ach, ihr mag ich wohl lassen 

Der lichten Stunden Blitzen, 

Der Traiime Dammertau. 


In these lines she expresses the temptation of seeing the real activity of her 
poetic genius as an abandonment to phantasy. In Die rechte Stunde (1835) she 
states that the right hour appointed for her genius is not the hour of bright 
light “Im heitern Saal beim Kerzenlicht’, or when ‘vom Sonnenschein 
trunken ... jeder Finger Blumen bricht’. The right hour is the gloaming: 


Dann klingts wie halb verstandene Weise, 
Wie halb verwischter Farben Guss 
Verrinnts um dich, und leise, leise 
Beriihrt dich dann dein Genius. 


The poem Gemiit, written nine years later, is an illustration of this visionary 
experience of the soul which was her heritage, an artistic asset and at the 
same time a source of affliction. This is shown in the poem Der Hiinenstein 
(1841-42). The poet is swallowed up by Nature as if in a grave. Out of 
the depths a force gropes for her; she gives herself up to this force and thus 
arrives at a distant reality in which the old gods are still powerful, in which 
mysterious frightful figures threaten her. Only when she suddenly recollects 
the power of her religion — “Noch ist der Kirchenduft in meinem Kleide!’ — 
is the spell broken. The same antithesis is repeated in Die Mergelgrube 
(1841-42). As she dreams at the gate of the realm of the dead of the 
ancient world, she is awakened by what she takes to be a ball of byssus 
ancient yarn, rolling into her lap; but this turns out to be ‘ehrlich Limmer- 
haar’. Now she sees the shepherd lad sitting above her on the edge of the pit: 


‘Ave Maria’ hebt er an zu pfeifen, 
So sacht und schlafrig, wie die Liifte streifen. 
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In this encounter with the Christian world the gruesome reality of her 
phanta y tack S away. It 1S. however. essential to note that the Christian 
world is on closely linked up with conventional churchgoing or an aspect 


of simple human nature. So the counterforce is not the religious as such, 
but the rcligi us as it manifests itself in custom and natural life. The counter- 
forces with which she opposes the dark forces in her poetry are not idealistic 
conceptions of art but are those good forces embodied in human tradition, 

the home and the family. A poetry that diverts her from this conception of 
life would at the same time be for her a poetry divorcing her from religion. 

In the poem Am zweiten Sonntag nach Pfingsten the voice of her conscience 
warns her 

Nicht lieblich ist die Frau, ‘s ist eine strenge Norne: 


Erzittre ihrem Zorne, 
Sie schliirft dein Leben auf! 


Heselhaus points out that in the metaphor of the Norn there is a hint of the 
uncanny power of suprahuman knowledge which is often possessed by the 
poct. Her conception of poetry as a Norn also shows that she is now clear 
that her mission was decreed as her fate. The poem continues: 


Mit jener Frau verwandle 
In Himmelshauch die Spende, 
Der iibern Abgrund trigt! 


This conception that the aim of poetry should be to transmute ordinary 
reality into a spiritual reality, in which man can find safety from the pitfalls 
of life, is developed further in the poem Mein Beruf. 

The pictorial element by which in Das Geistliche Jahr she represented her 
spiritual problems reflects the conflict that runs through her poetry. The 
most typical example of this occurs in Am fiinften Sonntag in der Fasten: 


Schrecklich iiber alles Denken 

Ist die dumpfe Nacht, 

Drin sich kann ein Geist versenken, 
Der allein gedacht, 

Der sich nicht von dir liess lenken, 
Helle Glaubensmacht! 


‘Nacht’ is her remoteness from God, the chaos of a shattered life which is 
struggling against total submission of the Self to the higher calling. Every- 
thing that promises help out of this situation is summed up in ‘Helle 
Glaubensnacht’. Everything that transcends human nature is a ray of hope: 


Das Dunkel weicht, 
Und wie cin leises Weinen fallt herab 
Der Wolkentau; Gefliister fern und nah. 
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Die Sonne senkt den goldnen Gnadenstab, 
Und plétzlich steht der Friedensbogen da. 
(Am dritten Sonntag nach Ostern) 


She expresses her doubts and the truths she arrives at in pictures from nature. 
This arises from her pessimistic attitude towards reason. Against reason, 
“Verstandes Fluch’, she calls in instinct, ‘tiefsten Geftihles Herd’ (Instinkt, 
1841-42) and life itself. Such verses as the opening lines of the poem Im 
Grase (1844-45) receive their special significance from this attitude. 


Siisse Ruh, siisser Taumel im Gras, 
Von des Krautes Arome umhaucht, 
Tiefe Flut, tief tief trunkne Flut. 


Their meaning is derived from Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s conception 
of sin as unbelief, and unbelief as the result of reason. In nature, which lies 
outside reason, she temporarily finds refuge. She did not succeed in reconcil- 
ing these two opposing powers. The poem Die dchzende Kreatur (1846), 
which re-creates the world of original sin as a living reality, is the antithesis 
to the meditation on the parables of the grain of mustard seed and of the 
leaven. The strophe from the poem Am Ostersonntage: 


So darf ich glauben und vertrauen 
Auf meiner Seele Herrlichkeit, 

So darf ich auf zum Himmel schauen 
In meines Gottes Ahnlichkeit! 


cannot be taken as a new certainty of faith, for at the end of the second part 
of Das Geistliche Jahr there is no indication of the exultation of spirit in being 
at one with God. The true situation is that, whilst she had no faith, she 
clung to the conception of Faith in its conventional form as the one thing 
that promised some hope of solving her conflict. Her own words about 
this are: 

Und der Entschluss gewann den Raum, 

Ob mir gefallt des Lebens Baum, 

Zu lieben meines Gottes Traum 

Und auch dem Toten Krinze noch zu flechten. 

(Am fiinfundzwanzigsten Sonntag nach Pfingsten) 


Thus her clinging to the conventional conception of Faith has given her the 
strength that faith itself gives. At first glance this may seem a paradox, but 
the truth of this paradox can be recognized if these lines are taken in con- 
junction with her confession of her lack of faith Am Pfingstmontage: 


O, Glaube wie lebend’gen Blutes Kreisen, 
Er tut mir not! 


Ich hab ihn nicht. 
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She has only what precedes faith, namely despair, and in this — a 


fervent longing for the religious. The lines following this confession 
continuc 


Ach, nimmst du statt des Glaubens nicht die Liebe 
Und des Verlangens tranenschweren Zoll, 
So weiss ich nicht, wie mir noch Hoffnung bliebe. 


‘Zu licben meines Gottes Traum’ can be interpreted in two ways; first, 
subjectively, that she has not given up her conventional picture of God, and 
secondly, objectively, that the dream of God is what God has predestined for 
her, her vocation as poet. Through this steadfastness in her will to faith, 
she has become partaker of a grace in which love has taken the place of 
faith. This is not a glorious triumph, since it is not the brilliant sunshine 
but the mild light of the moon and the rays of the stars which symbolize 
the nature of this victory. The inner release which Das Geistliche Jahr seems 
to have brought her, gives many of her poems, in particular those known as 
Letzte Gaben, a momentary atmosphere of light and tranquillity, but the 
dark is nevertheless always there. The ballad Spiritus familiaris des 
Rosstduschers (1842) shows that the threatening forces are always lurking 
nearby. The development in this ballad is again a parallel to Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff’s own development. The homage that the ‘Rosstauscher’ 
pays from habit to the image of the Madonna and Child gives him at the 
decisive moment the power to shatter with a nail from Christ’s wounds the 
phial containing the magic spirit. Thus this ballad not only bears witness 
to the danger but also proclaims the victory over the danger. Through her 
struggle Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff has created anew her situation as poet 
before God and in this world. What she did not accomplish in elation of 
spirit, namely union with God, is revealed to her in agony and she gains 
the mystic of suffering. By accepting the suffering destined for her and 
conceiving of herself as proxy for humanity, she found the meaning of an 
existence ordained by God. The more Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff sub- 
mitted her Self to this idea of vicarious suffering, the more she became aware 
of her responsibility as poet towards her times. Already from the second 
Sunday after Easter her preoccupation with the ‘Zeitgeist’ takes a more 
important place in Das Geistliche Jahr, foreshadowing the ‘Zeitbilder’ of 


1841-45. Although at first she speaks as ‘the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness : 


Ich hebe meine Stimme laut 

Ein Wiistenherold fiir die Not: 
Wacht auf, ihr Traumer, aufgeschaut! 
Am Himmel brennt das Morgenrot. 
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she became increasingly aware that her position was not like that of a saint 
who stands outside his times and warns, but that she was deeply involved in 
all that life implied and therefore must atone for the guilt. Am 25. Sonntag 
nach Pfingsten she characterizes her generation and its liberalism as it mani- 
fested itself in ‘Junges Deutschland’: 


Zu einer Zeit, schwarz wie die Nacht, 

Zu einer Zeit, die ich erlebt, 

Da war ich um mein Heil gebracht; 

Wie diirres Blatt am Zweige bebt, 

Trostlos und ohne Hoffnung war 

Unglaube wie die Sonne klar, 

Mein Leben hing an einem Haar: 

O solche Stunden génn ich nicht den Schlechten! 


Soll ich es sagen, dass die Not 

Gesteigert ward durch Menschenmiih: 

Nicht weiss ich, was dem Staub gebot; 

Doch ungliickselig sah ich sie, 

Auflachend nur in Krampfes Spott, 

Frech, doch vernichtet, ohne Gott, 

Unsel'ge, iiberarme Rott, 

Um das verzweifelnd, was sie méchten ichten. 


What was predicted in the first part of Das Geistliche Jahr: 


Denn ich muss unendlich siihnen, 
Und das Leben ist mein Schild, 


has now become the reality of her life as poet. The lines: 


Ach, muss ich denn die Rose sein, 
Die zernagte, um andre zu heilen? 


seal the acceptance of this mission of atonement. Here her mission as 
sacrifice partakes of the nature of the mystic. Her own life is now a Geth- 
semane to which she submits her Self. The power that enables her to do 
this is Caritas, the love that embraces all living things and finds its fulfilment 
in sacrifice. 

Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s conception of Nature helped to 
determine her conception of her function as poet. Her purpose was not to 
reveal the divine in Nature but God above Nature. In the poem Die Lerche 
(1842) clouds, plants, insects, animals, man, all contribute their share to the 
Chorale that greets the returning sun: 


So tausendstimmig stieg noch nie ein Chor, 
Wie’s musiziert aus griinem Heid hervor. 
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In Sti h lOoyvyous manifestations of Nature as those in this poem, Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoft sees man’s pattern for the worship of God. But in Nature 
she sees also the pattern of man’s suffering. For her the function of the poet 
IS not to solve the cleavage between Nature and God, but to reveal the 
width of it. Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff shows man wrestling with the 
powers of Heaven and Hell. She does not exclude redemption through 
mercy for those who believe that Christ died for their sins, but more 
important than the possibility of redemption is man’s acceptance of suffering 
and guilt as the purpose of his existence. 


NOTES 


t See Heselhaus, Jahrbuch der Droste Gesellschaft, 1948-50, p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 40 seq. Heselhaus suggests that the symbol of the rose was suggested to Annette von Droste- 
Hulshoff by Blake’s poem The Sick Rose (Songs of Experience). Shakespeare.used the simile ‘like a 
worm i’ the bud’ in Twelfth Night, Act Il, Scene 4, l. 113; There is always the possibility that Annette 
von Droste-Hillshoff observed the phenomenon for herself. 

> Emil Staiger, Festrede; ibid., p. $1 seq. 

* Friedrich Gundolf, Romantiker, 1931. 

® Cornelius Schréder, Das Geistliche Jahr, 1939, quoted by Heselhaus. 

* Letter of October oth, 1820, printed in the edition by Heselhaus, p. 469; also see Heselhaus, Jahrbuch 
der Droste Gesellschaft, 1948-50, p. 88 seq. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GUILT IN WERFEL’S 
NICHT DER MORDER... 


BY W. H. Fox 


Many of the works written in Germany between 1913 and 1921 by con- 
temporaries of Franz Werfel have a father and son conflict as primary 
theme. There are a number which cannot strictly be described as 
Expressionist, though the theme is generally acknowledged as a popular one 
among Expressionist writers, especially when characterized by violence and 
when it presents the son, often the representative of the younger generation, 
rising with justifiable wrath against the injustices, traditions and stupidity 
of age. Wais' discusses all these works as reflections of the revolutionary 
tendencies of younger writers about the year 1918. The range of treatment 
of the theme of father and son that he finds is wide, but it is noticeable that 
both in drama and novel the conflict is open — there is at some stage in the 
story a scene in which father and son, fully conscious of the issues at stake 
and of the other’s antagonism, confront each other with their differences. 
The outcome is revolution or violence, patricide or the suicide of the son. 
The sentiments of the author appear to be in favour of the son. 

One is led to identify Werfel’s interpretation of the theme at that time 
with that of other writers such as Hasenclever (Der Sohn, 1913), Arnolt 
Bronnen (Vatermord, 1915), Anton Wildgans (Dies Irae, 1918), Rolf 
Lauckner (Predigt in Litauen, 1918), Kaiser (sub-plot of Die Koralle, 1917), 
Klabund (Moreau, 1915), Wassermann (Christian Wahnschaffe, 1919) and 
Fallada (Der junge Godeschal, 1919). Consequently Werfel’s Nicht der Mérder, 
sondern der Ermordete ist schuldig is usually referred to in this context. It 
exemplifies the violent hatred resulting from the clash of succeeding genera- 
tions. The reader is presented with a case-history of the hatred of Karl 
Duschek for his father, who bears the same name. Writing in the freedom 
of the New World, having emigrated from Imperial Austria, the scene of 
the conflict, the son himself relates the series of reactions he made to the 
ill-applied authority of his father until early manhood. 

Duschek senior, a hard and ambitious officer of the old school, is portrayed 
as a strict disciplinarian with little understanding for his son, even when the 
latter is still a mere child. Tradition and the family’s good name are the 
ruling factors in the officer's attitude towards Karl — the choice of his own 
name for the boy may be taken as indicative of the father’s wish that his son 
should follow in his footsteps. Introspective and sensitive, the boy feels 
more attracted by music and opera than by the rigours of the family’s 
traditional militarism. Thus it is with warmth and some sympathy that he 
greets the incongruous appearance of his father in civilian clothes when 
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they visit the fairground together on his thirteenth birthday. But there 
intervenes some obstacle to a full rapproc hement between the two. The boy 
can only adopt the apparent attitude of the jostling crowd towards a man, 
who, without the glory of the imperial uniform, is essentially an ordinary 


member of the human race. And this is interpreted by Karl as sweet revenge: 
‘Ich erlebte den ersten Sieg gegen diesen Vater in der Stunde, da er mir 
die erste Giite entgegenbrachte.’ A little later it seems to the boy that his 
father wreaks his vengeance when he shouts orders, unmodified in tone 
despite the different clothes, while his son rides a horse on the merry-go- 
round. 

The gulf between the two is widened when the father’s ignorance of a 
different world — characteristically that of opera — is revealed in the grotto. 
Karl becomes aware of his ‘superiority’ and cherishes the thought of being 
able one day to turn the tables and hold his father to account. With these 
thoughts reinforced by the new shame felt at his father’s persistent kind 
gestures, he feels a terrible bewilderment at the fairground stall where he is 
expected to prove his marksmanship by throwing balls at gruesome moving 
figures. He confuses the officer puppet among these with his father and 
hits the latter, to be delivered only by unconsciousness from the dreadful 
situation. 

By the end of the first part of the story it is established that the protagonist 
claims to have had his childhood spoilt and shattered. As far as an outward 
physical sign of conflict is concerned we can only refer to the fairground 
incident, for which no reason would be apparent to the injured father. There 
is no other evidence of open disobedience or rebellion on young Karl's part. 
Thus at the beginning of the second part we still find, seven and more years 
later, the son, now a junior officer, following in his father’s footsteps, how- 
ever reluctantly, while the father pursues his military career with great 
success. 

The next clash, and their first meeting for years, comes when the father 
uses his position and influence to save Karl from a compromising situation 
into which he has allowed himself to be drawn through his readiness to 
assume the guilt of others. Duschek senior rejects considerations of present 
guilt and innocence in order to reprimand his son for the dereliction of 
filial duties and for persistent Adina The counter-accusation that his 
father has neglected his own paternal duties sticks in Karl's throat, however. 

The father, impersonal, a stranger merely responsible for Karl's existence, 
still controls his son's life, now as a military superior, and his invitation to visit 
his home and meet his second wife is taken by the son as a mere sop, which 
cannot deter him from a fit of blind rage in the street. Still the open conflict 
is averted, chiefly because of Karl's cowardliness and feeling of powerlessness 
in his father’s presence. During the visit to his father’s home the only 
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outward sign of Karl's opposition is his automatic antipathy towards his 
father’s associates. 

Wider implications are introduced into the theme when the conflict of 
father and son, and thus of the generations, is interpreted by the revolutionary 
conspirators, into whose company Karl is brought, as the cause of the ills of 
society; and these ideas are welcomed by him as being in concord with his 
own. The revolution is designed to destroy the patriarchal structure of the 
state. The son devotes himself wholeheartedly to the conspirators’ cause, 
but when he meets his father by chance and again suffers a reprimand 
for conduct unbecoming to an officer, the personal quarrel is not mentioned. 
After his arrest with the conspirators, although he is determined not to stand 
like a schoolboy in front of his father, he fails to confront him properly in 
obviously personal terms. Karl's cry “Vater’ does not have the desired effect, 
and after his foul-mouthed reference to the imperial service it would seem 
that Duschek senior strikes Karl just as he would strike any other junior 
officer who had said something similar. Inwardly Karl can claim: ‘ich sehe 
das schmerzverzerrte Gesicht eines geschlagenen Vaters ...’, but this is a 
purely subjective interpretation. 

When that night Karl sets out to attack his ailing father he remains 
resolute, even after seeing that his father has keepsakes of his son’s childhood. 
But despite the apparent murderous intention of the ghastly stalk round the 
billiard table, there is still no explanation offered to his father of his own 
attitude. The only words uttered aloud by Karl are ‘Vater’, ‘Komm’, and 
‘Geh schlafen’. The first exclamation may have great significance in Karl’s 
mind, but what meaning have the cry and the threatened blows for old 
Duschek? Internal evidence in the book of the father’s awareness of the 
problem is totally lacking. 

The main contacts between the two as father and son, as opposed to 
superior and junior officer, are the birthday treat which ends disastrously, 
the interview after the scandal, and the final silent attack. Years pass 
between the first two, and months between the latter. Neither in these, nor 
in the more formal meetings is the problem discussed. Of Duschek senior 
it can be said that he holds certain things against his son. He accuses him of 
‘Renitenz, Indolenz, Schlaffheit’ and finds it necessary to remind Karl at 
almost every opportunity of his duties as a son and as a young officer. He 
neither approves of the boy’s interest in opera nor of his defence of the Jews, 
but these reproaches, if one takes account of the internal evidence, are offset 
by the concern he does show, however selfish it may appear and however 
brusque and ill-judged its expression. One recalls Werfel’s assessment of his 
relations with his own father: ‘Mein Vater scinerseits war ein guter Vater. 
Ich weiss das heute viel tiefer als in meiner Jugend, in der er mir manche 
Stunde durch seine allzuberechtige [sic], aber bitter nérgelnde Kritik verstért 
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hat.* On this basis one may ask if in Nicht der Mérder ... there really 
exists any - conflict. when the only evide nce presented 1 1S $O enodiied and 
pur ‘ly subjective. A consequence of the adoption of the first person 
Narrative, this restriction to the one individual's point of view, prevents a 
complete understanding of the situation as it affects both parties. The 
detailed characterization of the son Karl which results from the auto- 
biographical form, and the prolonged subjectivity of the narrative make 
Nicht der Mérder . . . different in its presentation of the theme from other 
Expressionist productions. 

Here it is necessary to point out that the discussion so far has dealt chiefly 
in terms of external detail as related by the son. When account is taken of 
the attitudes and thought of Karl it can be seen that he considers the very 
thought of murder or of any other form of victory over his father as 
effective as the actual deed. Wais has rightly pointed out that in considering 
even the title of this work it is important to understand fully the implications 
of Werfel’s use of the word ‘Mord’: ‘es bedeutet seelische Verletzung ..., 
ja auch nur Gleichgiiltigkeit . . . einem liebe- und hilfsbediirftigen Mit- 
menschen gegeniiber’.*. While one can agree with Wais that the loveless 
father may be viewed as guilty because of his lack of parental care for Karl, 
one must add that the view is that of the son. The latter too, however, is 
guilty of repeated “Gedankenmord’, which Werfel considered equally 
reprehensible if one takes into account his other work of the same period. 
In Spiegelmensch for example the ghost of Thamal’s childhood recalls: 


Wie oft hast Du an diesem Ort 
An ihm veriibt Gedankenmord? 


In this drama, which was written almost simultaneously with Nicht der 
Morder . . ., Thamal, the son, is declared guilty. It is only the autobiographical 
form which confuses the question of guilt in the novel. 

Moreover the links between Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers Karamasoff and 
Nicht der Mérder ... have been convincingly established by Dr. Marysia 
Turrian.* The guilt for the father’s murder is borne by the sons, although 
the actual murder is carried out by another (Smerdiakoff) in Dostoyevsky’s 
novel. An extension of this motif is to be found in Werfel’s work, where 
the secret, unconscious affinity between the son Karl and young August 
Kalender, the son of the fairground booth proprictor, leads to the latter's 
murderous act years later. Outwardly Karl's own father still lives, but the 
son's “Gedankenmord’ establishes his guilt. 

Very consistently in the novel Werfel introduces after each crisis the motif 
of escape for Karl in the form of bouts of unconsciousness, sleep, denial of 
the father, or in the last instance emigration. On his thirteenth birthday, 
after striking his father with the ball at the fairground, Karl succumbs to a 
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brain fever which lasts for three months. But this escape is incomplete since 
the long night of this illness is troubled by dreams of the symbolic puppets 
of the Becher stall. After the interview occasioned by the scandal, and 
the miserable visit to his father’s house, Karl seeks escape from the situation 
by denying the existence of his father, declaring his freedom — and sleeping. 
And this is followed by a period of complete indifference to the world, a 
period again of three months, when sleep is his principal achievement. But 
the attempted escape from the problem contributes nothing to its solution. 

The tone of the writer when at the beginning of the third part of the story 
he refers to his father is again one of indifference and dismissal: ‘Meinen 
Vater habe ich wahrend meiner Haft und auch nachher nicht mehr gesehen. 
... Ob er heute noch lIebt, wo, und nachdem Macht und Einfluss seiner 
Gesellschaftsschicht zerschmolzen sind, in welchem Ausgedinge, das weiss 
ich nicht. Ich wende mein Haupt nicht mehr riickwirts. Ich bin mit ihm — 
und als einer, der an der sogenannten “Militargrenze’’ geboren wurde, auch 
mit meiner alten Heimat fertig. Ave atque vale ihnen beiden!’ Guilt or 
no guilt, in his new-won freedom in another country he no longer feels the 
effect of the law he had divined earlier on feeling pity for his father when he 
was ill - “Oder stehen wir beide vor einem unbegreiflichen Gesetz, uns in 
der Ferne suchen und in der Nahe hassen zu miissen?’ In America he does not 
even ‘seck’ his father. At this stage the problem is still not solved. 

It is while still in the Old World that Karl writes the letter of ‘confession’ 
to the public prosecutor after reading the newspaper account of the Kalender 
murder, the actual counterpart of his “Gedankenmord’. In this letter there 
are not only the main defensive arguments culminating in the Albanian 
proverb which provides the title for the novel, and which is intended to 
shift the burden of guilt on to the fathers. Young Duschek must also mention 
the strength of filial love: “Sie muss die scheueste und geheimnisvollste von 
der Welt genannt werden, denn sie ist das Mysterium der Einheit und des 
Blutes selbst.’ This merely reaffirms the biological and spiritual unity of 
father and son which cannot be destroyed. The problem of conflict still 
exists and the son’s emigration to America only avoids its immediacy. The 
mystery of kinship is only a relieving factor in the paradoxical situation — 
until Werfel pursues the logic of his argument to a more (though not 
completely) satisfying conclusion in the epilogue, ‘die Worte eines 
Geretteten’. 


Having thrown off the cobwebs of the old dream-ridden world Karl can 
experience reality: 


Unter falschen Gewichten stéhnend, schuf die Seele falsche Gegengewichte. 
Wenn ich an alles und an alle zuriickdenke, erscheint vor meinem Auge ein 
Zug grabentlaufener Gestalten, die so phosphoreszieren, dass es mir unméglich 
scheint, sie zu beschreiben. Und ich? Ich selbst bin mitten darunter. 
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Ich habe sie, mich, uns alle geschildert, aber wir waren, heute weiss ich es, 
alle so wenig wirklich, so wenig wahr, dass notwendig die Beschreibung veil 
unwahrscheinlicher Dinge sein musste. 


Wee damit! 


Is not this new declaration a warning to the reader to view what he has read 
with somec scepucism and make due allowance for the subjective treatment 
of events? 

New reality, new blood, new life, are the only things which matter, and 
now Karl longs more consciously for a son of his own, the son he had 
glimpsed in a vision when he threatened his father’s life. With confidence he 
can envisage the simplicity and innocence of rural life in the West — and a 
woman, his wife, is the essential contributor to his salvation. As in the 
dreams of Lukas in Spielhof* fulfilment appears as ‘family’, for it is with the 
birth of a son that the divine trinity (grandfather, father and son) of Lukas’s 
first dream is complete. In one respect the solution offered in Nicht der 
Moérder ... falls short of the perfection of that in Spielhof for there is no 
practical reconciliation between Karl and his father to correspond to Karl's 
spiritual satisfaction. 

It is another, female, character in the novel, Sinaida, one of the conspirators, 
whe describes most explicitly those faults which, more the perquisites of 
man than woman, are at the bottom of the father and son conflict. Her dark 
warning is, however, not really understood by Karl, who has no conception 
of what she calls the only real form of suffering: ‘O es gibt nur ein Leiden. 
Dieses Wort miissen Sie aber sehr weit verstehen! Das Leiden der Miitter!’ 
Men do not really suffer, she declares: 


Wie unsachlich sind doch die Manner, die Sachlichen, die Objektiven! Noch 
kein Mann hat etwas Gutes und Schlechtes, etwas Grosses oder Niedriges 
aus cinem anderen Grunde getan, als sich selbst zu erhéhen. Was sind denn 
all eure Entschliisse und Taten wert: Ich habe noch keinen Mann gesehen, 
der wirklich gelitten hatte! — Thr kénnt an nichts anderem leiden als an der 
Erniedrigung eurer Persénlichkeit. Und darum misshandelt ihr die Welt so! 


In his letter to the public prosecutor Karl accuses fathers in general of 
egoism and megalomania. It is an accusation which is equally applicable to 
the accuser. The sons themselves seek power. Sinaida’s accusation points at 
Karl as much as at his father, and in fact Werfel continually reveals the son's 
guilt throughout the novel. 

The first lines of the story strike a note very similar to that of the fragment 
Knabentag (believed to have been written in 1914-15, and first published in 
1918)’ where a child’s wish for social esteem among other boys leads him 
to hate his father. Karl as a boy envied other boys with fathers whose 
appearance was more congenial. At the age of eight he had convinced 
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himself that his father was not a good man. His was no comfortable pipe- 
puffing father, but a dragon blowing cigarette smoke from his nostrils. 
Fostered as much by the boy’s sensitivity as by the harshness of his early life 
this attitude of fear and resultant hate assumes such proportions that he can 
be said to have misunderstood his father’s real but ill-expressed benevolence. 
A pattern of successive phases of hate and shame establishes itself, while 
filial love is professed only in dreams and flights of fancy, finding no outward 
expression at all. 

In an oft-repeated dream Karl sees the figure of his father as a sergeant 
smoking a pipe. Here, where the son establishes his own fanciful heroic 
superiority, a reconciliation is possible. It is important that in this dream the 
son is awarded a military order (Maria Theresienorden) which was only 
granted for eminently successful actions undertaken in direct contravention 
of orders. This is the fanciful self-aggrandisement which is so closely allied 
to the miserable self-pity and resentment a little later: 


Ich allein war verstossen! 
Gut! Ich wollte von niemandem etwas. Ich brauchte niemanden.. . 


A glimmering of the realization of his guilt occurs when he reads of his 


father’s illness: 


Aber er, er allein ist schuld an meiner Feindschaft. Hat er mich nicht nach 
seinem Bilde gedrillt, mich in seine Fusstapfen gezwungen, kalt, herrisch, 
unverstandig meine Jugend in ein Zuchthaus verdammt? 

Rache dafiir! 

Halt! Welch ein Gedanke? Er, der kranke Mann, leidet unter meiner Kilte? 
Ist es méglich? War seine abweisende Haltung gegen mich von jeher nur dic 
Folge meiner abweisenden Haltung gegen ihn? 

Unméglich! Und doch! Ein Kind kann ja tief beleidigen! 


But the thought must be rejected as dangerous, and in his letter to the 
public prosecutor Karl's accusations amount to a neat reversal of his own 
guilt: ‘Erkenntnis eigener Blutsfehler am Ebenbilde, die jeder Vater statt 
an sich selbst, an seinem Sohn bestraft.’ Is it mere coincidence that Karl in a 
fit of rage has already unwittingly but symbolically destroyed his own image 
in a mirror? 

One ever-recurring motif serves to reflect the guilt of the son. It is that 
made up of references to the opera Freischiitz and to the fairground puppets, 
which had been the target for Karl on that fateful birthday. At first there 
is only the fleeting and vague mention of Karl's knowledge of the opera 
story, and no obvious connection with the puppets comes to mind in the 
following scene at the fair booth. It is not until Sinaida gives her own 
interpretation of the Freischiitz story that one detects a link. A bullet intended 
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for another strikes the beloved one. At the fair the puppets are chosen as a 
targct — they are effigies of the enemies of socicty, the outcasts and de- 
generates — but the boy confuses his father with the figure of an officer in 
the sails and it is the ‘beloved’ who is hit. Later the similarity of the 
figures of the conspirators and these puppets is striking and obviously 
intentional. The son in his personal revolt aligns himself with these ‘puppets’ 
tor both SOC ial and personal alms, but itis not until his Visit to the fairground 
booth, the focal point of the Kalender murder and, indeed of the whole 
novel, that he attaches any significance to the grotesque figures — they are 
still unconnected with the conspirators in his mind. 

In his letter Karl admits that he has had an occasional idea that the revo- 
lutionary fanatics he had consorted with were “Wahngebilde, Traumge- 
spenster , but he still does not connect them with the puppets, although the 
connection with Freischiitz is reasserted: 


. sic, die geduldig ihre Képfe den frechen Ballen preisgeben, sie denken 
wohl: ‘O ihr kleinen und grossen Idioten, die ihr meint, uns leider Unverwund- 
bare treffen zu kénnen! Wir sind die Fata Morgana nur zwischen eurem Ich 
und Du. Uns glaubt ihr zu verwunden und tétet einander! 


It is not until Karl has found ‘reality’ in a new, free world that he con- 
sciously identifies the puppets with the figures and ideas of the revolutionaries: 


Drum hiitet euch vor den Traumen der Krummen, Zertretenen, Verdrehten, 
Witzigen, Rachsiichtigen, wenn sie diese Traume als Schpfertaten feilbieten! 


They were the figures of unreality which overshadowed the old world, 
where weaklings and cowards never wished to emerge ‘aus dem Winkel 
der Kindheit ..., in dem sich, mit Wahn und Traumen Unzucht treibend, 
die grosse Kind-Angst der Menscheit verkriecht’. 

Karl in his epilogue, ‘die Worte eines Geretteten’, would appear to assume 
a new, mature and detached standpoint, from which the ‘old world’, 
unrealistic and deluded like the mad fairground scene of the Kalender 
murder, is seen in an allegedly truer perspective.* Its tone leads the reader to 
re-interpret the text not only as the case for the son — as much a case for 
the defence as for the prosecution — but also as a case-history of festering 
self-pity, in which grotesque exaggeration and distortion must be expected. 
It is in the confusion of motives in the whole of Nicht der Mérder.. . 
that one may seek the reasons for Werfel’s own subsequent dissatisfaction 
with the work.* In the ambiguity of Werfel’s approach in this case to the 
problem of father and son lies the reason for the work’s special qualities 
when compared with others treating the same problem. 
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NOTES 


* Kurt K. T. Wais, ‘Das Vater-Sohn-Motiv in der Dichtung, II, 1880-1930" (Stoff- und Motivgeschichte 
der deutschen Literatur, 10; Berlin 1931). 

2 Franz Werfel, Stern der Ungeborenen, p. 381. 

* Wais, op. cit., p. 65. 

* Werfel, Spiegelmensch, Miinchen 1920, p. 48. 

® Marysia Turrian, Dostojewskij und Franz Werfel. Vom dstlichen zum westlichen Denken. (Sprache und 
Dichtung, 73; Bern 1950), pp. 42-§2. 

* Werfel, ‘Spiclhof. Eine Phantasie’ (Erzahlungen aus zwei Welten, 1, Stockholm 1948, pp. 131-58). 

? Werfel, ‘Knabentag. Ein Fragment’ (Erzahlungen aus zwei Welten), 1, pp. $7-62). 

® Cf. Spiegelmensch as a further and more conclusive stage in Werfel’s personal exorcism. 

® Richard Specht, Franz Werfel. Versuch einer Zeitspiegelung (Paul Zsolnay Verlag, 1926), p. 229. 








HANS CAROSSA AND MODERN GERMAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
A. V. SUBILOTTO 


IN “Vorwort zu cinem Roman’, a short essay in Rede und Antwort on the 
childhood autobiography of Erich von Mendelssohn, Thomas Mann quotes 
a forgotten author as saying: ‘Liebe zu sich selbst ist immer der Anfang eines 
romanhaft 1) Lebens . and continues: 


Liebe zu sich selbst, so kann man hinzuftigen, ist auch der Anfang aller Auto- 
biographic. Denn der Trieb eines Menschen, sein Leben zu fixieren, sein 
Werden aufzuzeigen, sein Schicksal literarisch zu feiern und die Teilnahme 
der Mit- und Nachwelt leidenschaftlich dafiir in Anspruch zu nehmen, hat 
dieselbe ungewohnliche Lebhaftigkeit des Ichgefiihls zur Voraussetzung, die, 
nach jenem Autor, cin Leben nicht nur subjektiv zum Roman zu stempeln, 
sondern auch objecktiv ins Interessante und Bedeutende zu erheben vermag. 


Mann hastens to add that this “Liebe zu sich selbst’ is not a crass egoistic 
conceit: “Das ist etwas Stirkeres, Tieferes und Produktiveres als Selbstge- 
falligkeit’. It consists rather in a reverent and awe-filled excitement at being 
chosen by mysterious higher powers to play a particular part in life. 

By referring to the novel as a subjective and the autobiography as an 
objective rendering of life, Mann raises the hydra-headed problem, how can 
vc distinguish the two? where 1s the dividing-line between the ‘objective’ 
and ‘subjective’? It is insufficient to say that autobiography limits itself to 
outer events in the writer’s life, to ‘real’ events, for in many of the best 
works ot this kind the author is more engrossed 1 in excavating below these 
happenings to discover their roots, in childhood or tradition or the imagina- 
tion. The dreams in which a writer lives, the imagined events and unnamed 
feclings, the ‘fiction’ from which he produces a novel, may all be more a 
part of his life and experience (and sometimes more terrifyingly real) than 
the town he dwells in or the children he begets. The prose works of Hermann 
Hesse or Rilke, for instance, can often be considered in many ways auto- 
biographical (and are frequently but unjustifiably assumed to be immediate 
autobiogr iphical expression), although they were giving an artistic reality to 
their | ives. 

It 1s. however, possible to compare the novel and the autobiography and 
to make some tentative distinctions that will hold in many cases. There is 
in the first place a difference in structure. An autobiography (and here it 
differs also, of course, from the biography) can by definition have no 
finality, no conclusion. Unless a writer takes a hint from Robert Musil, who 
produced a ‘Nachlass zu Lebzeiten’, he can write about his life, or sections 
of it, only up to the point at which he puts it down in words; and since 
autobiography is some form of transcription of experience, whatever the 
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point of view, it cannot have the perfected structure of the novel, where the 
reader can say, having read the whole, that what has happened is inevitable. 
The novel is like a problem, complete and clear in itself, following its 
particular laws of cause and effect. Life, on the other hand, is perhaps a 
problem, but is not amenable to determining laws. In effect, pure auto- 
biography is more life than art, while the novel is the reverse. Goethe, in 
his reference to ‘die halb poetische, halb historische Behandlung’, adroitly 
anticipated future scholars who were to delve into his thought and poetic 
processes by admitting that his autobiography was a blend of ‘fiction ‘and 
‘truth’. (It is interesting in this respect that the title he uses is Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, thus putting ‘fiction’ first.) 

A second distinction between the two is that of relationship to the author. 
The novel is a creation that, once completed, is sufficient unto itself and leads 
a life that is quite separate from that of its author. It is not fundamentally 
important to know all about the Schiller who created a number of plays or 
the Fontane who wrote a series of novels. Their ‘personal’ quality lies in 
the style, the inescapable fact that they are all the expressions of a single 
personality. There is far more stress in the autobiography on the personality, 
a personal quality adhering to a particular name and life. We can call this 
difference between the two almost a difference in aim and purpose: the 
autobiography — apart from its intrinsic literary value — has much to offer 
concerning the psychology of the artistic process, or indeed any process of 
thought or imagination. 

The third difference between autobiography and novel lies in degree of 
seriousness — not in purpose, for this implies the author's intention, but in 
the book’s attitude to external events. The autobiography is generally more 
closely bound to reality, it presupposes a solid foundation in chronological 
fact which is not undermined or tampered with in any fanciful way by the 
writer. In the essay already mentioned Thomas Mann wrote: 


. scheint es nicht heute, als hitte alles Vertrauen . . . sich auf solche Biicher’ 
(d.h. Autobiographien) geworfen, in denen Menschenschicksal und Leben 
ohne Fiktion, Intrige und Flausen sich selber vortragen: 


With playful irony (for he himself had been writing novels and stories up 
to 1913, when this essay appeared), Mann skilfully summarizes in the words 
‘ohne Fiktion, Intrige und Flausen’, which are at the same time a gentle 
reproach to the novel, the fundamental characteristic of the autobiography, 
its ability to stand on its own fect without plot or fancy props of the imagina- 
tion. In addition, the literary autobiography differs from the novel in so 
far as the author is writing about himself, a person with an existence apart 
from the printed page, whereas the character in a novel leads a circumscribed 
life with its raison d étre entirely within the book. 
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If we turn to specific autobiography we see that it may take different 
lite ‘rary forms: di: rics, Journ. als, notebooks, letters, even conversation are all 
autobiogr aphy in a raw state. Their most frequent use is as source-material 
for biogr: ap shy, while mecmois and confessions are already more developed, 
tc nding to he richness and many-sidedness of the autobiography as such. 
The di: iry, for instance, is generally a day-to-day chronicle, with a wealth 
of precise and eaten detail, much of it irrelevant; but it is immediate 
chronology, whilst in the autobiography events have passed through the 
sieve of memory, leaving only the finest and most meaningful experiences. 
The autobiography is thus a sort of oblique history where chronology is of 
secondary importance, and where the total pattern is given pride of place. 
Again, letters and journals belong more to the under-currents of literature; 
to a certain extent they are the scholar’s element, while the autobiography 
where the imagination has been active, selecting, rejecting and diverging 
from pure fact, possesses that subtle articulation of experience that may place 
it in the highest rank of literature. 

The pattern of modern German autobiographies, as of many another 
literary genre, was powe rfully moulded by Goethe: in Aus meinem Leben he 
was essentially writing a biography of himself in accordance with the desire 
expresse d by an acquaintance in the letter quoted j in the preface. That it is 
biography can be seen by the paternal and almost patronizing way in which 
the old Goethe speaks of his boyhood self as “der Knabe’; and the whole 
work is an unfortunately uncompleted ‘Life and Times’ of the author, who 
has the personal advantage of evoking the circumstances and ascribing motives 
and impulses to his early life. In the very important preface Goethe sets the 
chief task for autobiography: 


Denn dieses scheint die Hauptaufgabe der Biographie zu sein, den Menschen 
in seinen Zeitverhaltnissen darzustellen und zu zeigen, in wiefern ihm das 
Ganze widerstrebt, in wiefern es ihn begiinstigt, wie er sich cine Welt- und 
Menschenansicht daraus gebildet und wie er sie, wenn er Kiinstler, Dichter, 
Schriftsteller ist, wieder nach aussen abspiegelt. 


With this aim in mind and with the desire ‘die innern Regungen, die 
dusseren Einfliisse, die theoretisch und praktisch von mir betretenen Stufen 
der Reihe nach darzustellen’, during the course of his life, Goethe expresses 
a concern that is never wholly absent from German autobiography: it might 
almost be described as a strain of didacticism in a scientific spirit (though 
such pleasant revolts against this type of writing as Ludwig Thoma’s 
Lausbubengeschichten are many). Where this spirit is most active German 
authors have exploited the blending of autobiography and fiction in that 
well-known class of novels, the ‘Entwicklungsroman’, which seems to allow 
plenty of scope to the author to touch up the historical facts of his own life 
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with the brush of the imagination. In German literature, perhaps more than 
in other European literatures, the autobiography is interwoven with the novel. 
The rather didactic purpose of laying bare the social and historical back- 
ground, and, with dn stress on development, of documenting and com- 
menting on the inner evolution of a personality, can without effort press 
into service the immediate facts of the author's life. By skilfully handling 
the factual truth, the writer can probe emotionally, subconsciously select 
and arrange, magnify and suppress as his artistic sense dictates. Out of this 
fusion of poetry and truth, fantasy and fact, come all the acknowledged 
masterpieces of German autobiographical writing, even if the personal 
element in some is concealed or only half-admitted. Anton Reiser, Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, Maler Nolten, Heinrich Stillings Jugend, and most recently Hans 
Carossa’s autobiographical works all have this imaginative element in 
common — the authors have all had a sense of life being formed to a pattern 
and have all written a blend of autobiography and ‘Entwicklungsroman’. 

The most interesting figure in modern German autobiography is un- 
doubtedly Hans Carossa, whose work has a literary value far outstripping 
the modesty of its presentation. He is not the type of writer who wishes to 
provide a straightforward, biographically factual account of personal 
experiences in chronological order. Nor does he see in childhood an escape 
from present reality into an idealized world of the past enveloped in a mist of 
nostalgia. The urge that impelled Carossa to autobiography over so many 
years of his life sprang from a desire to form life into a whole, to reveal a 
pattern in which individual experiences acquire significance in relation to 
other experiences. The pattern becomes the more evident as the experiences 
become distanced in time, for this distancing allows the artist to select and 
juxtapose, and therefore to ascribe value to particular experiences which in 
reality are on an equal footing with all other experiences. Carossa has a 
finely-sharpened consciousness of the processes which determine the spiritual 
development of an individual, an awareness of childhood, youth and man- 
hood as stages within one all-embracing unity and continuity in which the 
significance of each stage cannot be fully appreciated independently of its 
preceding and succeeding stages. Though the majority of important 
autobiographies are written by established people, whose previous life and 
work have already aroused interest, they are not confined to this type: the 
most common and uneventful life-story can become art if regarded 
imaginatively. This is the way Carossa looked at his early development; he 
was not a famous man when he began to set down his life on paper. Nothing 
eventful (except to him) occurred in it, but it was Carossa's early auto- 
biographical writing that first attracted considerable attention to him as an 
artist. It is not difficult to follow the dominant mode of thought that urged 
Carossa to seek beneath the levelling and indiscriminate flux of experience 
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for a pattern capable of organizing the whole of his past life and giving it a 
certain kind of meaning. 

A certain predisposition to autobiographical writing may be found in 
Carossa § only prose work before Eine Kindheit: this is Dr. Burger, the story, 
in outer form modelled on Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, of a young doctor 
who is unable to keep distinct the professional and human approaches to 
his patients, and who commits suicide in his despair at being the cause 
through negligence of the death of a patient with whom he has fallen in 
love. Carossa may have directly experienced everything that his hero 
CXPCricnccs | for his own lifelong career was that of a doctor), but this is not 
autobiographical writing, and to call it veiled autobiography does not 
contribute to an appreciation of the book’s merit as literature. The almost 
casual and quite fortuitous way in which Carossa started to write Eine 
Kindheit indicates the innate prompting and absence of deliberation that 
awakened his autobiographical sense. He himself tells in detail of the initial 
impulse and subsequent process that engendered an interest that has con- 
tinued unabated throughout his life. In a letter published in Die Literatur in 
1926 he describes an occurrence in the third night after the outbreak of war 
in 1914. A motor car was travelling towards Passau and did not stop when 
challenged by a member of the local ‘Heimatwehr’, composed mainly of 
old men from the village in the vicinity. The armed guard then shot in the 
direction of the car with subsequent fatal results for the driver. Carossa 
witnessed this incident and helped carry the dying man into a farm house. 
Then, as he made his way home through the early morning mist by the 
Danube, reminiscences of a girl playmate in his childhood came without 
any reason into his head. Once at home, not being able to sleep, in order 
not to forget them he wrote them down. Then he continues: 


Eine Erinnerung weckte die andere; immer wieder gab es etwas aufzuzeichnen 
und dieses heimliche Treiben kam auch spater, wahrend ich als Infanteriearzt 
an manchen Fronten diente, nicht zur Ruhe. Ja gerade in Stunden der Arbeit 
und Gefahr pflegten sich die langst vergessenen Erlebnisse der ersten Jahre 
unabweisbar aufzudrangen. Doch wurde mir dies im Dienste nie zur Stérung, 
cher zur Forderung. Die zarten Geister, die lange geschlafen hatten, waren 
schr frisch und beweglich geworden; sie brachten Wachsamkeit und machten 
alle Miihe leichter, ja es gab Augenblicke, da sie sich in Schutzgeister zu 
verwandeln schienen. 


In this fashion Carossa began his autobiography. In the same letter he lays 
bare certain reasons by which he justifies a return in memory to childhood: 


Das Kind lebt jeden Augenblick seines Dascins ganz; es blickt mit einem 
Ernst, einer Geradhcit, einem hellsichtigen Vertraun dem Leben entgegen, die 
wir spater fast nur noch im Traum erfahren. Es weiss nichts von der Schwere, 
nichts von den dunklen Wegen des Erwachsenen, der das Ewige nicht mehr 
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sehen will und immer wieder von sich selbst abfallt, bis ihm plétzlich ein 
Ereignis in den Kern hinein erschiittert. Da gedenkt er wieder seines Beginns 
und des ungebrochenen Lichtes das ihn damals umleuchtete. Wo sonst als 
in jenen ersten Handlungen und Leiden kann die Grundfigur seines Wesens 
eingezeichnet sein? Er sehnt sich, den Schutt vieler halbgelebter Jahre weg- 
zuraumen, die geheimnisvolle Inschrift freizulegen und zu lesen, sich an ihr zu 
priifen und zu erforschen, ob es nicht etwa doch méglich ware, nach ihrer 
Weisung sich neu aufzubauen. 


The first of the above quotations gives an explanation of what has impelled 
many writers of the present century to turn to autobiography or to themes 
of childhood: in times of uncertainty, anxiety, war and destruction an intense 
awareness of the past as a living part of the present, organically one with it, 
serves as a bulwark against disintegration; autobiography becomes a personal 
symbol of continuity and indestructibility. Operative in the second quota- 
tion is the phrase “die Grundfigur seines Wesens’, on the pattern of which a 
man can reorganize and rebuild his life. The pattern underlies all phases of 
life, each of which is continually being modified in the light of the general 
pattern and of subsequent growth. 

Although Carossa finds reasons for writing autobiography and a general 
purpose underlying this activity, he is in no sense didactic. The three books 
of his childhood and youth — Eine Kindheit, Verwandlungen einer Jugend and 
Das Jahr der schinen Téauschungen are simply the considered and urbane 
presentation of an individual, quite free from any heavy-handed pompous- 
ness.. Carossa seems to say: “Here is an individual, no different from a 
thousand others. Do not attach any particular importance to him.’ It is the 
very simplicity, the unwitting insistence on the generality of the picture that 
makes of it far finer autobiography than many by more famous men. The 
reason for this lies perhaps in the fact that Carossa was not a famous man, 
hence was not describing anything exceptional, being simply concerned with 
presenting an individual life which, thanks to its very ordinariness, becomes 
at the same time an image of everybody’s life. In the different sections of 
his autobiography, which is incomplete and where writing about his youth 
follows that about his maturity, Carossa nevertheless succeeds in presenting 
his development into manhood in a most natural and spontaneous way. He 
never forces his memory to yield experiences it has long discarded, but allows 
one episode to evoke another, each being a link in a chain, the power of 
which lies in the vividness with which each episode inhabits the mind and 
memory of the author. In this completely unforced recollection of childhood 
and youth Carossa captures the magic, sometimes the dream-like quality of 
early life, and his delicate sensibility gently guides these episodes into an 
organic and continuous whole where both the intrinsic shape and the 
impeccable language satisfy the reader's sense of form. 
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With the two symbolic novels Der Arzt Gion and Geheimnisse des reifen 
Lebens Carossa reverts to the traditions of the ‘Entwicklungsroman’. In these 
two book: the re 1s patently a strong element of autobiography, seen most 
immediately in the occupations and predilections of the chief character in 
Cat h. At the * Same time a note of did: icticism, absent from Carossa’s purely 
autobiographical writing, makes itself evident here: Carossa describes his 
groups of characters much as if they were under medical observation, and 
takes the disruptive effects of the First World War as the starting-point for 
making an objective judgment on the problems of life. He leads on to 
ethical and mystic conclusions, always with reference to norms of individual 
behaviour and personal relationships, and the ways in which these can be 
clarified or strengthened. In these ventures of Carossa’s into the novel it 
can be seen most clearly how the ‘Entwicklungsroman’ owes so much to the 
autobiography and how markedly it differs a the romantic or psycho- 
logical novel, with its “Fiktion, Intrige und Flausen’, where the telling of a 
story or exposition of character plays such a large part. 

In 1955 appeared Der Tag des jungen Arztes, describing Carossa's first steps 
in practice in the wake of his doctor father. His death a few months later 
unfortunately robbed us of an account of the solution to the conflict in 
himself, adumbrated in this last book, between conscientious devotion to the 
ideals of medicine and the urge to desert his profession in favour of a freer 
literary life. Hans Carossa went towards life, unlike many artists, and 
avowe dly found his literary through his professional self; in this he gave our 
times a Gocthean picture of the cross-fertilization of literature and life. 
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MILLWOOD, LADY MILFORD AND MARIA STUART 
BY G. BREMNER 


SCHILLER'S Lady Milford is one of the most controversial characters in his 
earlier plays; she stands midway between the two opposing parties of Kabale 
und Liebe and yet in a different sense stands far above them; she undoubtedly 
has an important role in the drama and yet the strongest criticisms of 
the structure of the play are centred about her. A comparison between 
her and George Lillo’s Millwood, on the one hand, and Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart on the other, can, I think, throw some light on the difficulties of 
her role in Kabale und Liebe, and also, perhaps, on an aspect of Schiller’s 
development. 

Millwood, of course, comes from a play which had more influence on the 
development of the German tragedy of common life than any other. Nearly 
every ‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel’ of this period owes something to the 
Merchant of London, and Schiller’s debts to Lillo in his Lady Milford were 
long ago dealt with to some extent by Minor.' He refers to the pairs of 
characters, Marie and Millwood, Luise and Milford, and to the resemblance 
in the names; he mentions the scenes in which the two ladies discuss with 
their respective chamber-maids, Lucy and Sophie, the effect they will have 
on their expected visitors. To this should be added the uneasy preliminaries 
of the actual meetings: Barnwell’s ‘I thought you had expected me; I 
promised to come’, and the cool attitude of Ferdinand: ‘Ich komme auf 
Befehl meines Vaters’; the meeting of Milford and Luise has a similar 
opening, with Luise’s ‘Ihro Gnaden schickten nach seiner Tochter’. These 
are examples of Schiller’s seizing on scenes for their purely technical value 
in arousing interest and tension in the audience. 

More interesting are two further similarities: the first, also mentioned 
by Minor, is the sudden change of attitude experienced by George Barnwell 
and Ferdinand when they hear the life history of the ladies, Millwood’s 
recounted by Lucy, Milford’s by herself; the second, the fact that both ladies 
confess their love, which is rejected in each case, whereupon each says that 
it is the first time such a thing has occurred: “Am I refused by the first man 
the second favour I ever stooped to ask? — know that you are the only 
man that could be found who would let me sue twice for greater favours’: 
and ‘Es ist das erste Mal, Walter, dass solche Reden an mich gewagt werden, 
und Sie sind der einzige Mensch, dem ich darauf antworte.’ Here Schiller 
is more interested in the surprising and unusual elements, which are 
characteristic of his treatment of Lady Milford. 

The resemblances between Millwood and Milford are, however, 
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essentially external and concerned with dramatic technique, and a considera- 
tion of the two characters as a whole reveals that, while occupying similar 
positions in the plays, their natures are fundamentally opposed. Whereas 
Millwood dissimulates “a is intentionally deceiving Barnwell, Milford is, 
at least in the beginning, sincere in her actions. Whereas Millwood is 
consistently wicked, om ¢ unregenerate at the end, Milford repents and 
renounces her past life. The difference between Millwood and Milford is 
furthermore the difference between the French and English view of this 
type of drama, that it should be openly moralizing, and Schiller’s view, 
expressed in Die Schaubiihne als eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet, con- 
temporary with Kabale und Liebe, that drarna can give us positive guidance, 
examples which can inspire us by themselves, without the need for moral 
commentaries. He talks of ‘grossmiitige Handlungen’, and it is significant 
that he goes on to speak of Corneille, and says of Auguste’s ‘Soyons amis, 
Cinna!’ — ‘Wer unter der Menge wird in dem Augenblick nicht gern 
scinem Todfeind die Hand driicken wollen, dem géttlichen R6mer zu 
gleichen!’ Schiller is already more concerned with the dramatic effect than 
the moral example. 

It is well known that Schiller, while engaged on Kabale und Liebe, was 
not only writing his first dissertations on the theatre, but also studying the 
history of Mary Stuart. Mary Stuart, however, had to give way to Don 
Carlos, and Schiller only made use of the story in a short passage where 
Lady Milford tells Ferdinand of her ancestry: ‘Ich méchte gross tun und 
sagen: Ich bin fiirstlichen Gebliits — aus des ungliicklichen Thomas Norfolks 
Geschlecht, der ftir die schottische Maria ein Opfer ward. — Mein Vater, 
des KGnigs oberster Kammerer, wurde bezichtigt, in verratrischem Ver- 
nehmen mit Frankreich zu stehen, durch einen Spruch der Parlamente 
verdammt und enthauptet. ? 

This passage is interesting for two reasons. Schiller seems to have been so 
concerned to give Lady Milford noble connections with the plot centred 
about Mary Queen of Scots, that he has permitted himself a glaring ana- 
chronism: the Lady, still quite young in a play which alludes to the dispatch 
of German troops to America in the eighteenth century, has a father who 
was executed in the sixteenth. Secondly, this account of Lady Milford’s 
ancestry © aines her far above the petty intrigues of the small German court 
of which she is a part; here, in a play which deals essentially: with con- 
temporary people and with events which were of immediate interest to 
Schiller's audience, is this incongruous, heroic figure, the only character in 
the play whose origin is mentioned, and who, typically, renounces court 
life in a scene in which she becomes morally superior to those upon whom 
she had formerly been dependent, and is once more able to take a just pride 
in her British ancestry: ‘Schenken Sie die Liebe, die ich Ihnen nicht mehr 
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erwidern kann, Ihrem weinenden Lande, und lernen von einer britischen 
Fiirstin Erbarmen gegen ihr teutsches Volk’. 

We see no more of Lady Milford in this play. Having departed, she has 
no more influence on the course of events. But Schiller has not forgotten 
her; she, or rather the historical character with whom she has so much 
affinity, reappears in her full maturity in Maria Stuart. Resemblances 
between the Lady and Maria Stuart have already been pointed out by 
others: most obvious is the meeting of the two Queens in the latter play, 
foreshadowed by that of Lady Milford and Luise; the parting scene where 
Lady Milford bids farewell to her servants has been compared by Wilkinson 
and Willoughby, in their edition of the play,* with that in Maria Stuart 
(V, 6) where the Queen takes leave of her maids of honour; and 
there are many other resemblances. But before going on to these it is 
interesting to compare the description and treatment of Mary Stuart by 
Robertson in his History of Scotland, which Schiller was studying at the time 
of writing Kabale und Liebe, with Schiller’s own treatment of Lady Milford. 

Robertson is clearly sympathetic towards Mary and suggests that Queen 
Elizabeth was far more in the wrong than she. Here is a part of Robertson’s 
summing up of her character: “Polite, affable, insinuating, sprightly, and 
capable of speaking and of writing with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, 
however, and violent in all her attachments; because her heart was warm 
and unsuspicious. Impatient of contradiction; because she had been accus- 
tomed from her infancy to be treated as a queen. No stranger, on some 
occasions, to dissimulation; which in that perfidious court where she received 
her education, was reckoned among the necessary arts of government. Not 
insensible of flattery, or unconscious of that pleasure with which almost 
every woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. — The vivacity of 
her spirit not sufficiently tempered with sound judgment, and the warmth 
of her heart, which was not at all times under the restraint of discretion, 
betrayed her both into errors and crimes.’ 

In these lines we see not only Mary Stuart, but also Lady Milford, accom- 
plished in the arts of court life, and yet more passionate and impulsive than 
any of those about her; having a strong sense of dignity, but prepared to 
take part in an intrigue to gain her ends; taking a pleasure in her position 
at the court; led by her quick temperament into passionate outbursts (with 
Ferdinand and Luise) and criminal expedients (‘Ich lass’ alle Minen sprengen. ) 

The frequently quoted passage from Schiller’s correspondence with 
Goethe, where he tells of his plan for Maria’s character, might well have 
referred to Lady Milford, if one bears in mind the fact that Schiller had not, 
in 1783, worked out his idea of the heroic character: “Meine Maria wird 
keine weiche Stimmung erregen, es ist meine Absicht nicht, ich will sie 
immer als ein physisches Wesen halten, und das Pathetische muss mehr eine 
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allgemeine ticfe Riihrung, als cin persénlich und individuelles Mitgefihl 
scin. Sic empfindet und err¢ gt keine Zirtlichkeit, thr Schicksal ist nur heftige 
Passionen zu erfahren und zu entztinden.’* 

Lady Milford’s role in the drama is in a different category from those of 
the other characters, with the possible exception of Ferdinand: whereas they 
are either involved in subtle machinations, or else, in the case of the Miller 
family, influenced by the sanctions of their class, her actions and influence 
are more dynamic in nature: more than anyone else, she is constantly in a 
state of unrest. To take an example from Act IV (7 and 8), her sudden 
changes of mood are adequately shown by the stage directions: fremd und 
zuriickgezogen; sehr freundlich und ihre Hand ergreifend; errétend; in 
grosser innerer Bewegung herumgehend; heftig bewegt in den Sofa sich 
werfend; die sich jetzt gefasst hat; and in the following scene: steht erschiittert 
und ausser sich, and then as she makes her decision: Mit majestatischen 
Schritten auf und nieder. She begins with actions more in keeping with 
Millwood, but quickly gives way to her true character and her destiny, 
like Maria Stuart, ‘nur heftige Passionen zu erfahren’. 

Her effect on other characters is comparable: Sophie is astonished by her 
self-revelation in Act II; Ferdinand’s scorn gives way to sympathy when he 
hears her life-history, and then at the end of this scene “Bleibt in sprachloser 
Erstarrung stchen’. Her actions produce the most noble and impressive 
reaction from Luise, so much so that she is almost unrecognizable; she 
reduces the Hofmarschall to a ‘Geistesbankerott’, and at her final departure, 
‘Alle iibrigen gehen schr bewegt auscinander . 

In connection with Lady Milford’s final scene, another short passage from 
Robertson is of interest: referring to the last hours of Mary, he says: ‘Her 
money, her jewels, and her clothes, she distributed among her servants, 
according to their rank or merit.’*' It is highly probable that this moving 
event, of which Schiller undoubtedly saw the dramatic possibilities, inspired 
the farewell scene in Kabale und Liebe, as well as that in Maria Stuart. 

All these scenes are impressive and highly dramatic in themselves, but 
when considered in relation to the rest of the play seem out of place. And 
the incongruity is not only in the general atmosphere of the drama, it 
extends to the structure as well. True, the scenes involving Lady Milford 
are well-placed at key-points just after the first act and just before the fifth; 
by lifting us for a while out of the atmosphere of the court and the Miller 
houschold, they give us a welcome breath of more elevated action, and at 
the same time, with their political allusions, set the drama on a broader 
basis; but Lady Milford’s connection with the plot is more open to 
criticism. | 

When we last see her in Act II she has made her decision to force Ferdinand 
away from Luise into the marriage with herself in order to save face. ‘Ich 
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lass’ alle Minen sprengen’ are her last words, and we expect, if not to see 
her, at least to hear of her influence before she reappears towards the end 
of Act IV. But she plays no active role whatsoever in the intrigue; the 
ironic situation of a woman being forced by her own pride into a plot 
which she had originally stated to be ‘das Werk meiner Liebe’, against the 
very man she loves, is produced and then let slip by Schiller. In the fourth 
act we find that she has grranged an interview with Luise, the motives for 
which are obscure. When we see Luise she acts in a way which is quite out 
of keeping with her character as we know it from previous scenes, and 
although Lady Milford’s decision to renounce her life at court springs from 
this interview, this hardly justifies it, since she decides to leave long after 
she has ceased to have any direct influence on the plot. 

Schiller says himself that he was deeply interested in the character of Lady 
Milford,’ and his interest was such that it went beyond the limits of the 
play on which he was engaged. In this connection it is now relevant to 
discuss the resemblances between Milford and Maria Stuart in greater detail. 
Both belong to the same period of history and to the history of the same 
country. Schiller’s interest is a part of the general interest of eighteenth 
century Germans in Britain as a country which set a literary and political 
example. Milford’s character and nationality are well adapted to her role 
as a critic of the tyranny and corruption of the petty German courts. Both 
characters are of noble birth, but through misfortune are exiled and dis- 
satisfied with their lot. Both are regarded as a danger to the state, Maria by 
Elisabeth and the government and people, Milford by Ferdinand (for a time) 
and the oppressed classes. Their misfortunes are partly brought upon them 
by their own characters, and yet they both have the sympathy of the audience. 
Each, in her own way, attempts to escape from her situation without coming 
to terms with it; in other words they try to find a solution to their problems 
which is both morally and aesthetically unsatisfactory; Lady Milford by 
attempting to marry Ferdinand, Maria by being a party to the plot to 
rescue her. Neither of the plans succeeds and the course of events leads both 
to realize the true path which they must follow, not one of escape, but one 
of rising morally above their predicament. 

This is not the place to discuss the difference between Schiller’s conception 
of ‘das Erhabene’ when he wrote Maria Stuart and the change undergone 
by Lady Milford. The development of Schiller’s view on this subject has 
been adequately dealt with by Dr. Stahl, who specifically mentions Lady 
Milford as a case in point, adding that the idea only occurs in embryonic 
form here.* In fact, the kind of emotion experienced by Milford (‘In deine 
Arme werf ich mich, Tugend!’) is typical of many eighteenth-century 
heroines outside the work of Schiller. 

What is important is the similarity of the dramatic situations. As the 
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character of Lady Milford grew under his pen, Schiller saw in it immense 


dramatic possibilities, and ones particularly suited to a female character. 
Women occupy a position in society which enables them to give way to 
emotion al indulg. -in certain forms of verbal conflict without our losing 


our respect for them, particularly if they are already ennobled by high rank. 
The kind of verbal interchange on a personal level which is carried on in 
the meetings of Milford and Luise and Maria and Elisabeth would border 
on the ridiculous if acted by men; but in the mouths of women of the 
calibre of the two Queens it can be subtle, dramatic and even elevated. 
Schiller was so essentially a dramatist, a writer of stage-dramas, that he was 
unable to relinquish the opportunity of including such a scene in Kabale und 
Liebe, even if it had to be drawn in without adequate motivation. The 
fact that Schiller is interested in this scene for its own sake also leads him to 
make Luise forget her limited bourgeois outlook and her humility and 
produce a number of clever retorts and, indeed, noble sentiments, which we 
should associate with a lady of higher social position. 

The comparison between the meetings of Luise and Milford and Elisabeth 
and Maria cannot, of course, be pursued too far. Certainly Maria and 
Milford do not occupy equivalent positions, in fact the Lady bears a stronger 
resemblance to Elisabeth: neither has our full sympathy in this scene and 
both suffer a defeat at the hands of someone who is morally 1 in the right. In 
the consequences of the scene, however, the comparison of the Lady and 
Maria comes into its own again, since both, as a result of their actions, 
realize firstly the hopelessness of their present situation and secondly the 
real solution to their problems. 

Maria’s realization does not, of course, follow directly upon the meeting, 
as does Milford’s. The seeds of her regeneration have been sown long before 
her mecting with Elisabeth, when she sees in Mortimer a means of escape; 
it is because she encourages the plot and sets her heart on rescue that she is 
made to realize the hopelessness of the plot more fully when Mortimer 
returns and shocks her by wanting, not her freedom, but her person. It is 
the device, typical of Schiller, by which an action is set in motion by the 
hero, but changes character as it is carried out by others and finally returns 
to its originator in a different and disastrous form. In this scheme, intrigue 
plays its part: the character, wishing to free himself from a group into which 
his own character and that of those about him have placed him, resorts to 
methods which belong to that group, is judged by its standards and ultimately 
forced to act, or suffer, according to them. Maria, in her interview with 
Elisabeth, defeats her, so to speak, on Elisabeth's terms; she fails to show 
any moral superiority, and as she fought and won on a personal level, so 
she is condemned from motives of personal revenge. Again, Mortimer 
accepts Maria's participation in the plot as he sees it, and it is only when he 
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offers freedom on these terms that Maria realizes their true nature, presented 
as they are now from outside, in an objective form. 

Schiller seems to have intended Lady Milford to develop in a similar way. 
Wishing to escape from her present situation she intends to marry Ferdinand, 
and thus becomes party to a plot set in motion by members of her own 
group. She is judged as a member of that group, at first by Ferdinand, and 
later by Luise, and finally acts according to its standards when she makes 
her offer of jewels to Luise. It is Luise’s horrified reaction which shocks 
her into a realization of the pointlessness of her action, of the depths to which 
she can sink, and of the means by which she can save herself. 

These developments would, as I have pointed out, have been more logical 
had she taken a more active part in the plot and, in fact, implemented her 
threat, ‘noch eine Dritte zu Grund [zu] richten’. There are two reasons why 
Schiller did not develop this situation more fully: firstly, Lady Milford, is, 
after all, only a minor character, and a fuller treatment of an already interest- 
ing figure would doubtless have detracted from the essential struggle between 
the two families; secondly, Schiller wanted to keep our sympathy for his 
Lady and this would have been difficult had she had too great an influence 
on the tragedy of the two lovers; her return to the path of virtue in Act IV 
would have been unconvincing; we should have expected a fate more in 
line with that of the unregenerate Millwood, to whom she owes so much. 

It is, in fact, Lady Milford’s position midway between Millwood and 
Maria Stuart which accounts for the critical difficulties in her role. Schiller, 
in the midst of writing a ‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel’, realized where his true 
path lay. His early writings already show that he was not in sympathy 
with Lessing’s theory of ‘Mitleiden’, which formed the basis of the “biirger- 
liches Trauerspiel’, but inclined more towards the heroic, the admiration 
felt by the audience for the characters of Corneille, for whose plays he had 
a great respect. Indeed, the character of Lady Milford reminds us as much 
of the sudden changes and volte-face, the ¢lan of a Cornelian character, as 
the actions, however passionate and irrational, of a character of Lessing. 

In Kabale und Liebe Schiller grows beyond the ‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel’, 
and Lady Milford shows more clearly than any other character the direction 
in which he will grow. She must be considered on two levels: the past which 
she fights and ultimately renounces is not merely her fictional past, it is also 
her past in the history of drama. Just as so many of Schiller’s characters 
struggle to escape from a group and from being judged as a part of that 
group, so has Lady Milford to struggle away from the dramatic tradition 
of the ‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel’ and from being judged with Millwood, 
Marwood, Orsina, Amaldi and so on. Schiller may have started out with 
the intention of drawing a character on the lines of Millwood, but as he 
wrote, his Lady became something of his own, a personal creation, in which 
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he incorporated his growing interest in the heroic, regenerate character. It 


might even be said that his work on Lady Milford allowed him to write 
Mary Stuart out of his system for the time being, so that he could the more 
readily devote his energies to Don Carlos. 


Milford almost becomes important enough to be the heroine of her own 
drama, and she does. in a scnse, achieve this in Maria Stuart. The connection 
between these two characters gives excellent support to the view that, with 
Schiller, drama came before theory. The tragedy of Maria Stuart, is, 
obviously, far better motivated and more classical in design than that of 
Lady Milford. Maria’s history is made one of the central points of the 
drama; it is imparted gradually to the audience by Kennedy, not by herself, 
and it is far behind her at the beginning of the action; the meeting of the 
queens is motivated right from the first act; the regeneration is no longer an 
emotional recourse to virtue but a less obvious change (not obvious enough 
for some critics) which is given objective form in the ceremony of the 
Roman mass; and the drama of the Queen is enacted among people on a 
similar social footing. But however classical and toned-down the drama 
may now have become, a comparison with Milford shows to what extent 
these de ‘velopments were first seen by Schiller as dramatic possibilities. The 
theory of ‘das Erhabene’ was not worked out in vacuo but is largely a 
combination of Cornelian ‘générosité’ and the eighteenth-century delight 
in the spectacle of virtue triumphant, while the Kantian influence is a later 
rationalization; the reversion to the “éloignement’ and the hero of high rank 
of French classical drama comes from Schiller’s realization of where his 
true dramatic powers lay. The problems raised by the character of Lady 
Milford are an indication both of the complexity and of the continuity of 
Schiller's dramatic development. 


NOTES 

® Vol. Il, p. 120. 

® Act Il, 3. 

* Page 160. Note to p. 106, line 1. 

* Vol. ll, Pp. 342. 

* June 18th, 1799. 

* Vol. I, p. 338. 

* ‘Meine Lady interessiert mich fast so sehr, als meine Dulzinea in Stuttgart.’ Letter to Reinwald, 
May 3rd, 1783. 

® Friedrich Schiller’s Drama: Theory and Practice, p. 156, and note 2. 
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Germanische Sprachwissenschaft. By H. Krahe. Dritte, neu bearbeitete Auflage. 
Bd. I (Einleitung and Lautlehre) u. Bd. Il (Formenlehre). Sammlung Géschen 
| Bd. 238 u. 780. 1956-57. DM 2.40 each. 


The new edition of Professor Krahe’s book is very welcome; it contains 
various modifications and supplants the out-of-print second edition of 1948. 
Vol. I has now six more pages of text than formerly, many of the additions 
being in the first few pages of the book, though changes have been made here 
and there throughout both volumes. The general plan remains unaltered. 

In the introductory section Professor Krahe now secks to discount somewhat 
the relevance of the customary Centum-Satem division; he is exceedingly 
doubtful about a possible Balto-Slavonic unity, and asserts that the idea of an 
an Italo-Celtic unity is no longer tenable. To the western group of IE 

ialects that must have stood in particularly close relationship one to another 
the epithet ‘alteuropiisch’ is applied: examples illustrating their common 
elements have been increased. The author now voices the generally felt doubts 
about West Germanic as a uniform linguistic entity and insists that Primitive 
Germanic itself was never free of dialectal variants — in fact the téfm “Urger- 
manisch’ is anathema and is everywhere avoided. 

It is perhaps regrettable that in the course of revision still further “touching 
up’ was not found possible: it is, for instance, a pity that OE bréhte, pohte are 
(along with OHG and other forms) cited as examples of compensatory 
oatntnn of a without explanation of their o for 4, and that no mention 
is anywhere made of the question of PG nasalized vowels, Again, OE forms 
with @ jcorresponding to OHG, etc., a) are often cited (e.g. graf, p. 78 under 
‘Reihe a’!), but the @ is not explained and we look in vain ok: any reference to 
the Anglo-Frisian Fronting (though space is made available for OE ‘breaking’ 
and other changes confined to indivi ual languages), and OE 0 for a plus nasal 
is not mentioned until well on in vol. II, and then only in passing. But apart 
from such occasional omissions the necessary cross-referencing in and between 
the two ‘volumes is entirely adequate. 

Although covering a wide field in a comparatively limited number of pages 
the tone of the book is happily cautious rather than dogmatic, but at the same 
time some indication that certain problems, at present not touched on, do 
exist would be helpful in future editions, even though space forbid a detailed 
treatment; for instance, there is no mention of coalescence regarding the 
lengthened grade; the root vowel of class V past participles is not explained 

‘schwa secundum’ which might have been mentioned in this connection 
is nowhere referred to; the possible aspectual side of Ablaut could have been 
hinted at in a brief discussion on the provenance of the class VI infinitive root 
vowel (e.g. the possibility that a comes from ‘schwa primum’, the preterite 
=~. ofa long vowel), and along with that the existence of aorist-presents, a 
verbal ye entirely ignored. Again, only one theory is mentioned in explan- 
ation of the loss of the reduplicating syllable in class VII preterites, and other 
problems of the same class are barely touched on —the same applies to the 
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Die 


que non of the dental pretcrite, and elsewhere IE ‘mediace aspiratae’ still hold 


undisputed sway 


but a hoy ¢ fo! slight amplification in) the future in no Way detracts from 


the present usefulness of Professor Krahe’s book. Admittedly, one could 
quibble over a few statements (e.g. Gutnish is a dialect of Old Swedish; afar/ 
abur are due to Grammatical Change; IE é remains in PG), but the book as a 
Whole supplies in lucid fashion a thorough grounding in rather more than the 


basis and essentials of Germanic philology. Certain sections are particularly 
helpful (e.g. the sources of Germanic philology; the primary definition of 
Ablaut, and Ablaut phenomena in inflexions; assimilation, dissimilation and 
hap loloey: the relationship of secondary causatives, etc., to the primary verbs; 
numerals, and much else besides), and the addition of indices, and notes on 
symbols and diacritics used, makes the work still more valuable for the sadly 
decreasing number of British students who, whether through compulsion or 
interest, still need at least a nodding acquaintance with the mysteries of Ger- 
manic philology. 


R. G. Fincw 
Belfast 


deutsche Sprache unserer Zeit. By Lutz Mackensen. Heidelberg: Quelle & 
Meyer. 1956. 198 pp. DM 5.80. 


The title of this book will remind readers of Professor Collinson’s recent book 
The German Language Today (Hutchinson's, 1953). The two studies do, how- 
ever, not cover the same ground but rather complement each other in an 
excellent fashion. Professor Collinson took the methodologically interesting 
and important step of basing his analysis on the speech of one individual. He 
is furthermore mostly concerned with the grammatical structure of contem- 
porary German speech. Professor Mackensen’s field, on the other hand, is 
the whole German colloquial standard with its many regional and social 
manifestations. He is:concerned exclusively with vocabulary and style. 

The author starts his survey at the turn of the last century when the machines 
and the masses were replacing an alleged golden age where mind and beauty 
had ruled. He speaks as a Sprachpfleger rather than as a linguist of the Leave 
Your Language Alone! school and in assessing the effects on the German vocabu- 
lary of the social, economic and political history of the last fifty years (mainly 
up to 1930), Professor Mackensen strikes more often than not a note of regret 
and censure. This reproving attitude (see “Versteppung unserer Umgangs- 
sprache’) hardly detracts, however, from the excellence of this book. Almost 
2000 words are traced from their regional, social or stylistic background. 
The reader is informed how words like Schmarren, radeln, Muckepicke, Schlot- 
baron, Ostelbier, Tragweite, Menschenmaterial originated and developed. It is 
interesting to learn that when our elders used Mordshunger or Kohldampf they 
were using neologisms while to the young generation in the ‘thirties these 
words seemed as long established in the language as Augenblick (introduced by 
the Minnesingers). Dating is, of course, notoriously tricky, and the author is 
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aware of it, but occasionally it is difficult to see what sense dating has at all; 
thus when the short form of Pullover is given as um 1950: der Pulli (p. 163). In 
family circles this form was current in the ‘thirties. How do we determine the 
date at which such a form becomes part of the ‘German language ? 

The author demonstrates succinctly how social, regional and professional 
barriers break down continuously in language. Altogether this book combines 
in a lively manner entertainment with learning and presents a wealth of inter- 
esting and well arranged material. 


R. E. KELLER 
Manchester 


An Historical Dictionary of German Figurative Usage. Fascicle 6: Beispiel-best. By 
Keith Spalding, with the assistance of Kenneth Brooke. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 1955. 1os. 6d. 


This latest fascicle contains a preponderance of verbs and their derivative 
nouns, including the main body of transitive formations with prefix be-. The 
two longest articles are beissen (6 columns) and Berg (54 columns), though many 
others exceed two columns. Following the pattern of earlier fascicles, each 
article presents a detailed, precise and succinct account of the figurative uses of 
the head-word, and their history. Often the compilers are able to provide 
new information or rectifications of other sources, always the information 
available is carefully collated and assessed. 

Even within the limits of a single fascicle the broad outlines of some of the 
chief factors involved in semantic change — analogy, metaphor, ellipsis, 
euphemism, influence of foreign models — are clearly brought out. The last 
two factors are strikingly apparent, the one in the large number of past 

articiples in be- which can mean ‘drunk’, the other in the parallelism estab- 
lished between the semantic history of Latin exemplum and that of German 
Beispiel (continued from the previous fascicle). In semantics, the meanings 
which do not survive are at ee as important as those which do, and it is 
gratifying to find due attention paid to these casualties. In this way the 
material is provided for someone to undertake the intriguing investigation 
of the reasons why certain connotations die, or become transferred to other 
lexical elements. 

Though semantics is one field in which the most rewarding results are 
obtained by a combination of the synchronic and the diachronic approach, it 
is aie important not to confuse the two. In this respect there seems to 
be some inconsistency in the presentation of the material under certain head- 
words. Whilst the brief definition, where given, usually corresponds to the 
‘central’ present-day meaning(s), it is occasionally a largely historical indica- 
tion of more primitive meaning(s) (e.g. 241a, bekommen). Admittedly the 
line is often difficult to draw. But in principle, if the modern application of the 
verb beissen to the cutting of swords ‘is now felt by the average person to be 


figurative’ (234a), then synchronically this is a figurative use, interesting 
though the historical facts are. 
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The f lowing observations concern small points of detail: (234b) es beisst 
mich 1s grammatically not ‘intransitive’. To balance the considerable number 
of Berlin idioms quoted, possible Viennese additions are: (236a) Beisser — 
‘spiv ; Beisszange — ‘sh: arp-tongue 'd person, usually woman’. Misprints noted 
(235a) quelque chien engagé... for. . . enragé; (2 36b) . . . bites minst presumably 
for... biter minst; (266a) - _ drop experiment on "for ‘drop excrement on’ — 
unless an extremely whimsical euphemism is intended! In any Case there is a 


shorte r ¢ xpression. 
NORMAN DENISON 
Gla: OW 


Frithneuhochdeutsches Glossar. 5. Auflage. By Alfred Gétze. Berlin: Walter de 


Gruyter. 1956. DM 9.80, bound. 


This latest reprint of Gétze’s Friithneuhochdeutsches Glossar in the series Kleine 
Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, initiated by Hans Lietzmann and edited 
by Kurt Aland, is especially welcome at a time when more attention is being 
increasingly paid in this country to the vast, scarcely explored literary and 
linguistic field of Early New High German, and when, in Professor Brooke's 
recent work, we now have an elementary introduction designed specially to 
mect the needs of English-speaking students. The glossary under review is, 
and seems likely to remain for some time, the only convenient and generally 
available dictionary concerning itself directly and exclusively with the wide 
range of ENHG usage between the end of the fifteenth and the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Gétze died in 1946 before he could complete his work 
on a third edition; a glance at the glossary as it stands, where each brief, con- 
densed article, stripped of all references and of most etymological comment, 
is a symbol of the erudition and the wealth of additional knowledge which lay 
behind it, is sufficient to make one realize the loss to German studies which his 
death entailed. Reference to this dictionary in its present form imparts, to- 
gether with the immediate information sought, a tantalizing appetite for the 
fuller information which the compiler would have been better able to provide 
than perhaps any other individual. 

Nevertheless, as it stands this dictionary, apart from being an admirable 
achievement by one man, is a delightful and indispensable key to the semantic 
subtleties of ENHG — see for instance s.v. geschwind, vorsez, falbhengst, hosen 
(verb). It is in the nature of ENHG that its vocabulary should be richer, more 
provincial, its idiom racier and more colourful than was the case with the liter- 
ary language of classical MHG, which was so much more restricted in subject- 
matter and audience. There is hardly need to add that the explanation of many 
of the terms involves gratuitous information on the life and institutions of the 
period. Hence, e.g. gallenleute —‘Gesindel, das alljahrlich am. Gallustag aus 
Augsburg ausgewiesen wurde’; gutleuthaus -hof —‘Aussatzigenhaus vor der 
Stadt’; hiinerfoit — ‘stadt. Beamter, der von den Leibeseigenen die Hiihner- 


steuer erhebt’. 
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The differing phonological systems of the various dialects and the often 
arbitrary spelling practices of the authors make the normalization of forms 
inevitable, and in a dictionary of this size there is little room for cross-refer- 
ences. So until a more compendious work appears, non-linguists and linguists 
alike will continue to need a basic knowledge of the phonological principles 
involved in order to use the work with a minimum of frustration. With this 
reservation, the glossary will remain much more than a companion to the 
same author's Friihneuhochdeutsches Lesebuch. 


NORMAN DENISON 
Glasgow 


deutsche Satz. By Hans Glinz. 208 pp. Diisseldorf: Padagogischer Verlag 
Schwann. 


In Die innere Form des Deutschen, the author developed a set of terms for the 
purely linguistic classification of German word-classes and parts of speech. 
In the present work he tries them out on a literary text. His victim is Hélder- 
lin. His sub-title, Wortarten und Satzglieder wissenschaftlich gefasst und dichterisch 
gedeutet, is a rough guide to his procedure. First, he takes a number of sen- 
tences from the text and extracts his categories. Next, he reads certain dang er- 
ous concepts into his categories, such as Spannsatz, Denksatz, Wirksatz. And 
finally, he returns to Hélderlin to see which types predominate. 

On the linguistic side, the author undoubtedly demonstrates the practical 
applicability of his method (although this was in any case inherent in his way of 
arriving at it); but it cannot be said that he contributes anything to the under- 
standing of Hélderlin, or of poetry. He manages to discover certain common- 
places of criticism, such as the fact that the sentence-type and the word-order 
are worth examination. But he is misled into thinking that their poetic 
significance lies in the linguistic category to which they ion rather than in 
their function in the poetic structure of which they are part. Instead of analys- 
ing the poem, he poeticizes his analysis. He is not the first to look for poetic 
qualities in the raw material which poetry uses. Nor is he the first to imagine 
he has found them. His originality lies more in his choice of elements to con- 
fuse, and it must be admitted that the proffered blend of Hdlderlin and ling- 
uistic analysis is unique in its way. Where else for instance could one hope 
to find the substitution of declinable parts of speech described with such 
ominous plasticity as: das Spiel der fallbestimmten Glieder: 

In fairness it should be added that the author’s method allows him to make 
several true observations on Hdlderlin’s language. If he had any criteria of 
relevance, he might have made something of them. But this would demand 
some familiarity with the theory and practice of criticism, and the ability to 
distinguish between the various uses of the word dichterisch. As it is, he can 
only tell us that the German language is very poetic, and so is Hélderlin. 


D. G. MOWATT 
London 
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ia della letteratura tedesca. Vol. 1. By Carlo Griinanger. Milan: Nuova Accade- 
mia Editrice. 1955. 383 pp. 2600 lire. 

his is the first of a two-volume history of German literature forming part 
ofa vast Thesaurus Litterarum initiated by Vincenzo Errante. The ‘Thesaurus’ 
is to be an exhaustive series devoting almost one hundred and fifty volumes to 


the literary histories, anthologies and theatre of a large number of countries. 
Carlo Griinanger was a happy choice to entrust with the presentation of Ger- 
man literature; he is Professor of German at Milan University and of high 
standing in academic circles in Italy. In addition he has published major works 
on a variety of people and periods, among them Hebbel, the ‘Sturm und 
Drang’, Heinrich von Morungen, the young Goethe, the poetry of the Nibe- 
lungen and an introduction to early German literature. The present book, 
which closes with Der Ackermann aus Béhmen pointing the way rae to the 
Renaissance, is not written with the specialist in mind, it is rather meant for 
the cultured general reader. As a consequence the author follows the laudable 
practice of giving us the contents of the heroic songs and courtly lays, inter- 
spersed with judicious quotations (often with an Italian version). This has the 
advantage of allowing him to analyse and interpret the general meaning and 
at the same time conveys to the reader some idea of the live (and often lively) 
content of medieval literature beyond the mere listing of titles and approxi- 
mate dates. This balanced and untechnical presentation of early German liter- 
ature, taking into account as it does the most recent findings and opinions on 
difficult points of origin and interpretation, could be an ideal introduction for 
the student who does not wish to treat the literature of the period mainly as an 
anthology of linguistic points and problems. 

It is always refreshing to occupy oneself with work written by scholars in 
other languages than those we normally read, as this may provide a salutary 
reminder that there are more ways than one of looking at German studies 
and that we can learn to widen our own perspectives by rubbing shoulders 
with other attitudes. Professor Griinanger demonstrates two characteristics 
common in Italian scholarship but less in evidence elsewhere. One is his 
underlying conception of medieval literature as a fundamentally religious 
fabric, demanding interpretation earlier in pagan Germanic, later in Christian 
terms. In meer. Christianity is here looked on as quite normal and natural, 
as the unconscious conditioning element of centuries of life and literature; 
above all, in the author’s attitude is an awareness that it was a Catholic world, 
simple by comparison with the intellectualizing that came with the Reform- 
ation. The second ‘Italian’ characteristic that emanates from Professor Griin- 
angers writing is his humanity. Heroes and ladies, monks and Minnesinger 
are all living people, never abstractions. The author obviously enjoys their 
vitality and is able to evoke a medieval world pulsating with life, sometimes 
gay, sometimes earnest, and often moving as in the tragedies that befall 
Hildebrand and the Nibelungen. 

A welcome feature of this history is its treatment of several centuries as a 
true historical continuum. By linking the Carolingian and Ottonian ages to 
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the later flowering of courtly epic and lyric, Professor Griinanger makes sense 
of these epochs in the general perspective of German literature. Indeed, he 
does not hesitate to link the old and the new, comparing the Valkyries to 
Goethe's “Erdgeist’ and finding an identical ‘Streben und Sehnen’ in both 
Tristan and Faust. The Gregorius of Hartmann von Aue is also seen to be a 
direct forerunner of Faust, another “good sinner’. Altogether the author is 
adept at presenting vividly and succinctly the medieval concepts motivating 
much of the literature, such as minne (in its original meaning) and arcanus 
terror as the mainsprings of the Heldenlied, tibermuot and héchvart as the plagues 
of the courtly heroes, leading them to hubris. The chapter on the Nibelungen 
and Kudrun is masterly, and the lyric from the ‘Minnesangs Friihling’ to what 
Hugo Kuhn calls the ‘Minnesangs Wende’ is described with a suitably delicate 
and sympathetic touch. There is also a lucid analysis of the various phases of 
political allegiance and lyrical activity to be found in Walther von der 
Vogeiweide, although perhaps not everyone will agree that the palm for pure 
lyricism should be awarded to Heinrich von Morungen rather than to 
Walther. 

There is no doubt that when the companion volume appears the Italian 
student will have at his disposal a readable and learned introduction to the 
whole of German literature. There is perhaps room for a similar work for 
English students. 


A. V. SUBIOTTO 
Keele 


Heliandproblemen. Rede uitgesproken bij de overdracht van het Rectoraat der 


Rijksuniversiteit te Groningen op 17 September 1956 door Dr. T. A. Rompel- 
man. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1956. 30 pp. 1 fl. 25. 


A public address before a non-specialist audience (in this case a University 
Rector’s inaugural) on the subject of the Old Saxon Heliand naturally devotes 
a good deal of space to simple exposition. It is a pity that instead of attempting 
translation into modern Dutch, Dr. Rompelman included some six pages of 
Genzmer’s High German version — to convey an impression of alliterative 
verse, and of the style and mood of the ninth-century poem. His review of the 
‘Heliand problems’ and of the principal studies devoted to them is fair, bal- 
anced an informative. Anneliese Bretschneider is defended against some of 
Baesecke’s strictures, but the latter’s main thesis that the poem can only have 
been composed in Fulda —and the view that its language is a ‘kunsttaal’, 
‘literatuurtaal’, strongly influenced by the idiom of Anglo-Saxon biblical 
poetry — each receive a further vote. It would have been more entertaining 
if Dr. Rompelman had put the case against Baesecke (against Fulda) as strongly 
as it can be put. The address includes reflections on the possible purpose of the 
Heliand, in which the converted Saxon nobility as addressees are rather more 
clearly seen than in most accounts. A reference in the medieval Latin Walthar- 
ius to the ‘celtica lingua’ of a Saxon warrior is tentatively interpreted as a 
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reflection on the ‘mixed character’ of Old Saxon in the ninth century (Kauder- 
welsch!); this and a comparison between descriptions of ideal male beauty in 
the Edda and the Heliand form the content of two more tentative concluding 


scctvions. 
F. P. PICKERING 
Readino 


That thusendigste jér. Oudsaksische Kroniek bezorgd door Gerben Colmjon. The 
Hague: Mouton & Co. 1956. 292 pp. 


This work purports to be a late Old Saxon diary of household doings in the 
Sténhiis of Bentheim and of outside events of the year A.D. 1000 with a number 
of facts drawn from the diarist’s journcyings and visitors from various cities 
(Cologne, Miinster, etc.). The topics range from pigbreeding (1.i.1000) and 
flax-retting to gypsies, Italian musicians, second-sight, giraffes and the dis- 
covery of America (entry under 14.vii.1000, indicating the prospects of found- 
ing a ‘Hammaburg Niejfinland linea’). A copy of this remarkable document 
(see p. 34) was discovered by Hr. Colmjon in 1942 in the attic of his aunt’s 
house at Leeuwarden and was deciphered by him in 1947. It had been in the 
possession of the archivist Gerben Colmjon (died 1884) and his eldest son 
Eelke (died 1914). According to the latter it had come from the former 
keeper of archives at Leeuwarden, W. Eckhoff, who had connections with 
Miinster and Corvey. The text was written in a nineteenth-century hand. 
The editor is aware of the many inconsistencies of spelling and dialect which 
point to emendation rather than simple copying. No ancient exemplar is 
known or referred to, hence the reader is open to accept or reject the very 
existence of a diary of the eleventh century written in a contemporary verna- 
cular. He may well take into consideration the absence of any Latin prototypes 
for such diaries as well as the difficulty of procuring sufficient vellum for such 
‘trivialia’. As there is no evidence that Bekhoff contemplated publication, we 
may regard the work as a ‘tour de force’ in the tradition of the notorious Oera 
Linda Bok published in 1872, a work which ultimately only the toughest of 
Nazi propagandists could swallow. So That thusendigste jar may best be taken 
as a scholar’s harmless diversion and a literary curiosity. 
W. E. CoLtinson 

Liverpool 


Guillaume de Lorris: Der Rosenroman. Translated and introduced by Gustav 
Incichen, with a foreword by Wolfgang Stammler. Berlin: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag. 1956. 86 pp. 


It seems clear that the publishers have included this translation from the Old 
French in their series Philologische Studien und Quellen in the hope that, by 
thus making the Roman de la Rose accessible to a wider range of German 
scholarship, they might encourage research into its possible influence on late 
medieval German literature. Thus the translator himself pointedly remarks 
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(footnote 4, p. 8) that the Roman de la Rose is commonly thought to have 
exercised no decisive influence in Germany (unlike the Chansons de geste and 
the Arthurian romances). Butit isin his brief foreword that Wolfgang Stamm- 
ler stresses that this is for the most part merely a tacit assumption and that 
the problem still awaits detailed investigation. He points of course to the 
earlier example of the use of a secular ee in the service of courtly love, 
namely Gottfried’s Minnegrotte episode, but also thinks it more than likely that 
the French work may have been in part responsible for the flood of allegorical 
treatments of the theme of love that sets in in German literature during the 
fourteenth century. 

The translator, in his introduction, makes it clear that Guillaume de Lorris, 
although he was treating a theme that had been attempted in courtly literature 
before him, was at least conscious of the novelty of his allegorical treatment 
(I. 39, 1. 2066). He also rightly emphasizes the further novelty that the author 
no longer conceives of courtly love as arising from a polarity between aventure 
and amour, but that he is preoccupied with the theme of love alone. Admittedly 
the bon roi Artu de Bretagne is mentioned (I. 1180), as are also Key and Gawein, 
but only as peripheral figures, for they in no way contribute to the action. 
In this respect, Ineichen could perhaps have drawn a parallel with Gottfried 
von Strassburg himself and his attitude towards knighthood, and such a 
parallel could fn been given even greater force by the reference which the 
translator himself makes to Guillaume’s conception of love as a form of earthly 
religion, to his description of the lady as the lover’s saintuaire and of the garden 
of love as a garden of Eden. 

Such points as these reveal an obvious similarity to Gottfried’s epic, without 
it being at all likely that the relationship between the French and German 
authors is one of cause and effect. It would, however, be more than rash to 
make the same assumption in the case of such later German allegories as the 
Kloster der Minne, Hadamar’s Jagd, or the Minneburg, and it is to be hoped that 
this flowing and (as far as the reviewer can judge) accurate prose-translation 
will encourage research into what is uniedieelly one of the most important 
new genres of late medieval German literature. The publishers of the Texte 
des spaten Mittelalters have in any case once more earned our gratitude by 
directing our attention towards this neglected field. 


D. H. GREEN 
Cambridge 


Three Chapters on Courtly Love in Arthurian France and Germany. Lancelot — Andreas 
Sn nea Wolfram von Eschenbach’s ‘Parzival’. By H. J. Weigand. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
No. 17. 1956. $9 pp. $1.75 (paper), 2.75 (cloth). 

Studien zur Wesensbestimmung der héfischen Minne. By H. Furstner. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. 1956. 235 pp. Hfl. 9.90. 


No two discussions of related themes could differ more. The very titles 
assert it. On the one hand we are offered “Three Chapters’; on the other a 
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‘We ensbestimmung scart ely mellowed by the ‘Studien zur’ which precedes 


it. The divergence extends to the very style and use of language of the two 
writers. From the former I cull the phrase: Here comes the knight who will 
beat the pants off everyone ” From the latter I cite: ‘Liebende (im pragnanten 
Sinne, wie wir dies dauernd meinen) wissen als Liebende nichts von einem 
Figenraum. Der Raum der Liebenden, die sich ja gegenscitig unauf hédrlich 
Raum schaften, ist entgrenzt. Die zur Liebe gech6rige Gebarde ist denn auch 
die Eigenraum schenkende und Fremdraum empfangende d.h. Wir-Raum 


schattende, Umarmung.’ Professor Weigand is out to find pulsating life in 
old poems and treatises: Dr. Furstner means to extort metaphysical secrets 
from poetry on a private, quasi-philosophical rack whose cross-pieces are 
Time and Space (we are told that the Minnesinger heart is three-dimensional, 
and are treated to an inconclusive discussion as to how the Vertical, in which 
the Minnesinger lived. succeeded the Horizontal of the heroes of old). 

In his inquiry Professor Weigand examines the fantastic deeds of Lancelot as 
the expression of courtly love as an absolute, and here a largely narrative 
treatment gives ample returns. Passing to Andreas Capellanus as a second foil 
to Wolfram, he adopts a more analytical approach. He soon establishes that 
with regard to Andreas’s convictions and set of values ‘the net effect of his 
book is to show an author who wears a mask, and we look in vain for a face 
behind it’. Three peculiarities of the conception of love which Andreas has 
codified are: (i) ‘there is an axiomatic presupposition that love is a passion of 
supremely ennobling effect upon its devotee ; (ii) ‘the lover’s feelings are fixed 
upon one object. There is no place for a Casanova in this society’ (in this last 
respect Professor Weigand is surely wrong, as Hartmann’s Biichlein will show); 
(iii) marriage is no excuse for refraining from Love (‘a feature which sets it 
apart from most sex conventions’). The writer then proceeds to ask how this 
all coheres with the precepts of religion, and concludes: ‘It requires little 
sophistication to see how the manual of courtship here unmasks itself as a 
manual of seduction’. This section also has some interesting remarks on 
Andreas’s use of allegory. 

How different is the world of Parzival. “To Wolfram and his audiences the 
courtly French tradition must have appeared (and appealed) as something 
highly exotic and unreal.’ The system of courtly love had no binding validity 
for Wolfram. ‘Love in Wolfram has more the quality of passionate sentiment 
than of sport ... in place of theoretical furtiveness Wolfram develops the 
bashful secretiveness of adolescence and precocious childhood’ (p. 48). The 
writer makes this last statement despite doubts as to the authenticity of the 
‘Titurel’ fragments — an attitude which profoundly shakes one’s belief that he 
could be a reliable guide through Parzival especially in stylistic matters, even 
though he has read that masterpiece twelve times. And indeed there are not a 
few errors of interpretation: — at 95, 27ff for example, Gahmuret is tried not 
by a court of love but by a court of honour or of law. The feminine charm 
of the grey knight's daughters on Parzival’s lucky Good Friday is not to be 
dismissed as merely ‘incongruous’, any more than Trevrizent’s fire: for 
Parzival must be warmed physically before his soul can be unfrozen. At 451, 
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1-30 Wolfram makes his intentions clear: new yearnings for God are stirring 
while he is still in sight of these pretty girls, who in the absence of Condwir- 
amurs represent the feminine principle which draws him on (cf. the effects of 
the sight of the girl’s beauty on ‘der arme Heinrich’ at the turning-point of his 
story). Yet despite these and similar shortcomings the book remains inform- 
ative, readable, often amusing, fresh (in more senses than one), objective and 
free of metaphysical pretensions. It is a book from which younger students 
especially can learn much. 

Dr. Furstner seems to grow more aware of the formidableness, even of the 
impossibility of the task he has set himself, as he proceeds. Having laboured 
for 222 pages to apply the categories of Binswanger and others to Minnesang in 
the main and by contrast also to Tristan, he is able to resume his findings in 44 
pages, and concludes: ‘In der vorliegenden Arbeit haben wir mithin drei 
Aspekte der minne, ihre Raumstruktur, ihre Zeitstruktur und ihr Verhiltnis 
zur Welt, einer naheren Betrachtung unterzogen. Wir hoffen damit den 
eigenen Charakter der minne scharfer herausgestellt zu haben, als dies bisher 
geschehen ist’ (p. 227). The following are some of his more important 
points: — (i) ‘Dieser Tendenz nach Wirheit entsprechend, strebt er |i.e. the 
Minnesinger] unentwegt nach einem Beisammensein mit der Geliebten, nach 
Nahe im objektiven Raum’ (p. 224): thus he is in no danger of succumbing to 
the Platonic fallacy, only his insight is quaintly expressed. (ii) Long before the 
period of the Minnesang women enjoyed a high status and through the institu- 
tion of the Friedelehe could bestow their hearts freely from the earliest times; 
so that the sudden change in the relationship of man and woman at the incep- 
tion of high Minnesang, which is assumed by some authors, is to be rejected 
in favour of unbroken development (pp. 224-5 and Chapter III, the best). 
(iii) Walther von der Vogelweide is revolutionary in that he instructs his lady. 
He also extends the range of feminine values to be expected of a lady — ‘aber 
bei Walther von einer Ich-Du-Liebe zu sprechen, wie manchmal getan wird, 
geht doch zu weit’. On the other hand ‘die Liebe Tristans und Isoldens ist 
nicht wertbezogen’, and is on the contrary ‘Ich-Du-Liebe’. Their tragedy is 
that despite heroic efforts they inevitably relapse into ‘die Welt der Sorge’. 
Is the content of any of this, as distinct from its expression, really new: 

Like some modern painters Dr. Furstner has two styles, a clear style and an 
obscure one (which has been sufficiently exemplified). The former is so 
adequate to the matter in hand that (as with the painters) one wonders why the 
other has been used at all. Dr. Furstner uses his clear style when assembling 
his material and reporting on other scholars’ work, which he does admirably, 
as in his summary of H. Meyer’s brilliant article on Munt- und Friedelehen: 
but having done so he then operates on it (rather privately, one feels) in the 
obscure style. He does not seem to care whether the reader accepts his 
borrowed philosophy or not, or considers it a suitable machine to clamp upon 
delicate works of art. A return to eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
urbanity in such matters would do a deal of good. System, as distinct from 
method, tends to dull, not to sharpen the literary intelligence, hence the meagre 
harvest of the able and hard-working scholar that Dr. Furstner evidently is. 
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| noticed no statement that his book is or was based on a thesis: but this is the 
impression it leaves with the reader. It has much intellectual enthusiasm and 
curiosity as to the connection between life and the strange phenomenon of 
Minnesang; massive citation of passages from Middle High German authors 
to make munor points; and much public wrestling with metaphysical problems 
which wise men have always confined to their closets. Nevertheless it is a book 
of SOTTIC pre Tse. 
A. T. Hatro 


London 


Heinrich von Morungen. Complete Word-Index. By E. J. Morrall. 124 pp. Durham: 


The Department of German, The University of Durham. 15s. 
It is a sad comment on the state of medieval research that one of the most 


useful books to appear for some time should have had such difficulty in 
appearing. Mr. Morrall’s dictionary is an indispensable aid for any serious 
student of Morungen, or of Minnesang; it gives very full contexts, together 
with MSS variants, for all the words in Kraus’s text, and even for some which 
appear only in the manuscripts. It also includes a discussion of some key 
concepts, such as minne and liebe. But, useful as these articles are, the main 
function of the dictionary is expository rather than interpretative. It provides 
the essential raw material for the interpreter. In his introduction, the author 
hopes that works like his may help towards the achievement of grandiose 
‘Stoff- und- Motivgeschichten’. One may also be allowed to hope that they 
will lead to the virtual elimination of such projects, since the more con- 
cordances there are, the greater will be the pressure to understand before 
historicizing. There is no doubt, however, that this one will be welcomed, by 
users and abusers alike. 
D. G. Mowatt 


London 


Meister Eckhart. An Introduction to the Study of his Works with an Anthology of his 


Sermons. Selected, annotated and translated by James M. Clark. Nelson, 
London, Edinburgh. 255s. 


Professor Clark’s purpose is to provide an outline of Eckhart’s personality 
and of his doctrines, illustrated by selected passages from his works. To this 
end he has translated the twenty-two vernacular sermons so far edited by 
Quint (Ausgabe der deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft, 1936ff), three 
authenticated sermons from Pfeiffer's text, and two trial documents, including 
the text of the Eckhartian propositions condemned by Rome. With Pro- 
fessor Clark's forthcoming translations of three of the treatises and a further 
selection of vernacular all Latin sermons we shall have a small but representa- 
tive corpus of well authenticated texts in English. 

Difficulties abound in the translation of these texts. Eckhart uses deceptively 
simple words, often coined by himself, or introduced for the first time into 
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a metaphysical context. He juxtaposes brief, monolithic phrases, or a series 
of paradoxes, with unsparing harshness. For the modern reader there is a 
complete remoteness or otherness about his style which has now been faith- 
fully rendered for the first time in English. A careful comparison of the text 
of Quint, that of the pioneer translation by Miss C. de B. Evans and the more 
recent American version by R. B. Blakeney, with that of Professor Clark, 
shows that the new rendering combines accuracy and intelligibility to a high 
degree. This cannot be said of the other two, though they have their good 


points. As an example we may quote the following from Quint 9, Clark 
XVII: 


Ein jeglich dinc wiirket in wesene, kein dinc enmac wiirken iiber sin 
wesen. Daz viur enmac niht wiirken dan in dem holze. Got wiirket 
tiber wesene in der wite, da er sich geregen mac, er wiirket in unwesene; 
é denne wesen waere, d6 worhte got; er worhte wesen, d6 niht wesen 
enwas. 

Everything works in being; nothing can work against being. Fire cannot 
work except in wood. God works above being, in space, in which He 
can move. He works in non-being. Before there was such a thing as 
being, God worked. He created being when there was no being. 


It is tempting to quote the other two renderings and a good modern German 
one (by Maria Bindschedler), but space forbids. One would like to have a 
scholastic philosopher’s view on the use of ‘against being’ for ‘iiber sin wesen’, 
and of ‘in space’ for ‘in der wite’, but on the whole there is no doubt that 
extremely difficult linguistic problems have been solved with the skill born of 
long experience and sure judgment. 

In the first half of the book Professor Clark has the general reader in mind; 
he hopes to fulfil ‘the purpose of assembling the results of Continental 
scholarship in a lucid and intelligible form’. Although these seven chapters 
claim to be no more than an introduction, one may wonder whether any 
reader likely to tackle Eckhart and gain some insight into the relationship 
between his mystical theology and scholasticism, could do so profitably 
without the help of an actual handbook on medieval philosophy as a whole 
(e.g. the recent one in English by F. Coplestone). It is doubtful whether 
problems of this depth can be usefully stated in synopsis by anyone but a 
trained philosopher or theologian. The Christian mystic, even one rooted in 
scholasticism, is not expounding a system of ideas; he is trying to describe a 
way of apprehending spiritual truth and of applying it in the realm of meta- 
physical experience. This is what constitutes his mysticism, and apart from 

is, he is concerned with exactly the same mysteries as all other Christians. 
This is perhaps not sufficiently stressed, and that is why, although all the 
relevant doctrinal facts have been stated, no living picture of Eckhart, the 
mystical theologian, seems to emerge from these pages. On the other hand, 
the introduction contains in concise and very readable form all the background 
information on Eckhart and on the complicated textual problems associated 
with his works, which the literary historian is best suited to give. 
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Professor Clark spe aks of the need to ‘pull down the ramshackle edifice of 


Eckhartian studies’ in English-speaking countries. There is as good as no 
Eckhart scholarship in England, but it may well be hoped that the texts now 
provided will stimulate new interest. The book is very well produced and 
almost free from printing errors. The illustrations are of churches and cathe- 
drals associated with Eckhart. The critical section of the bibliography is not 
up to date and contains a number of errors. 


ELIZABETH STOPP 
Cambrideos 


Neidhart von Reuental. Leben, Lieben, Lieder. By Karl Winkler. Verlag Lassleben, 


Kallmiinz. 19956. 


Nothing is known for certain of Neidhart’s life in Bavaria except that in a 
crusading poem he sends a message to Landshut (recorded as a favourite 
residence of Duke Ludwig 1) and that according to another poem he eventu- 
ally fell out with his lord — possibly Ludwig’s successor — and moved to 
Austria. 

For natives of the Upper Palatinate and particularly those who live between 
Amberg and Neumarkt much more has now presumably been established by 
the devoted labours of one of their number, already known as the author of 
the Literaturgeschichte des oberpfalzisch-egerlandischen Stammes. He proposes 
Neidhart as the natural son of a Swabian nobleman of eminence, Conrad of 
Winterstetten, who later provided the poet with a small property more 
recently known as Rossstall or Rossstell just north of Inzenhof near Lauter- 
hofen; and he reconstructs much of his life. In order to bring evidence for all 
this the author has had to assume that every detail of every one of Neidhart’s 
poems represents fact not fiction, that all the additional matter found in the 
late MS. ‘c’ and usually regarded as spurious is genuine, and that any inform- 
ation which by chance survives from any century and can be made to fit his 
thesis is relevant. Characteristic is the comment on a girl’s name which occurs 
in both Tannhausers and Neidhart’s poetry: ‘Es ist natiirlich unbeweisbar, 
dass frou Matze Neidharts Matze war. Ich nehme es jedoch an’ (p. 169). 
Rossstall seems to qualify as Neidhart’s home for the following reasons: (1) it 
may have been on an old salt route and Neidhart twice mentions salt, and 
(2) turnips may have been grown there in large quantities; not only does 
Neidhart twice mention turnips but since in the local dialect b is pronounced 
as w, Riuwental (which appears in MS. ‘c’ as Rubental) means both ‘vale of 
tears and... ‘turnip valley’! Indeed had it not been for the uncooperative- 
ness of one local inhabitant — an immigrant? — traces might even have been 
found of the fire Neidhart mentions (52, 12): ‘In der Futtermauer des Burg- 
stalles ‘Rossstall’ fand ich einige anscheinend durch Brandeinwirkung dunkel 
gefarbte Feldsteine. Leider hat der Besitzer des Inzenhofes 1953 einen Gross- 
teil der Grundmauer-Steine ausgebrochen und fiir einen Haus-Neubau 
abgefahren, obwohl er iiber die Bedeutung des Burgstalles aufgeklart worden 
war (p. 89). 
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Of course the doubtful nature of this sort of evidence does not disprove the 
author's thesis; but the attempt to do this can safely be left to the inhabitants 
of the various German ‘Reuental’s and ‘Reintal’s. All of us should neverthe- 
less be grateful for some translations of Neidhart poems by Rainer Gruenter 
and the author which appear at the end. 


HuGH SACKER 
London 


Zwélf mittelhochdeutsche Minnelieder und Reimreden. By Edmund E. Stengel and 


Friedrich Vogt. Miinster/Kéln: Béhlau-Verlag. 1956. 48 pp. DM 3.80. 


The Kassel MS. jur. fol. 25 (K), one of several miscellanies made by Rudolf 
Losse, of Eisenach, contains on ff. 263a-266a a collection of M.H.G. pieces 
written in a hand also found in numerous documents emanating between 
1337 and 1342 from the Chancery of the Archbishop of Trier. (Losse was a 
notary in Archbishop Baldewin's service and subsequently cathedral dean 
of Mainz.) Professor Edmund E. Stengel intended to publish these M.H.G. 
pieces in the projected third part of his Nova Alamanniae, but they now appear 
separately, reprinted from the Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 38, 2 (pp. 174-217). 
The text and commentaries are the work of the late Friedrich Vogt, from a 
transcript by Stengel. They have been revised by Karl Helm (who adds a note 
to No. IX, the Vexiergedicht), and a final collation made by Stengel, who has 
also provided the introduction, brought the literary references up-to-date, 
and added a synopsis to No. XI. Dr. Ebbinghaus (Marburg) and Dr. Grund- 
mann (Miinster) read the proofs of this formidably erudite essay — tantae 
molis erat! — but on page 17 read “43 milde K’, not “44°. As Losse himself cor- 
rected the MS. and added a few glosses and titles an illustration would have 
helped; some information about the MS. and its palaeography is yielded by 
the footnotes to the texts, but it is not certain, for instance, that cz/tz, and 
superscript e and o, have in all cases been clearly distinguished. These twelve 
items are very likely extracts from a collection made during the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and all are quite new, apart from No. I, No. Il, 
2 and 3 (=G. Roethe, Die Gedichte R. v. Zweter, Nos. 267, 264); No. VII 
(one stanza of Fr. von Sunburc = von der Hagen, Minnesinger, Il, p. 353: 
Sich, gotes dochter, etc.); only Nos. Ill, V, VIII and XI may be localized by 
dialect features, the others are to be ascribed to the Swab.-Alem. area. No. 1 is 
a M.G. (Rhen. Franc.) version of the aphoristic poem ‘Min frouwe minen 
dienst versprichet’ (75 couplets) which appears in Clara Hiatzlerin’s Liederbuch 
(Haltaus, pp. 1soff); the present text is much the oldest, and a pretty full 
apparatus draws on the four others, all Swab.-Alem. No. II adds a new stanza 
(suggested number: 262a) to the three accepted by Roethe (Nos. 262, 263, 
264); Losse’s title Reymarus cecus dux nacione in der nuwen eren wise does away 
with Roethe’s term ‘minneton’; the position taken up by Vogt (Beitr. 48, 1923, 
pp. 124-8) about Reinmar’s blindness has not been shaken, but “dux natione’ 
still remains a puzzle. No. III, an anonymous love-lament (55 couplets) by a 
Thuringian poet, and No. IV, a love-letter (‘Littera amantis loquitur’: 23 
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couplets) need more elucidation. No. V, ‘Dominus de Liebesberg pincerna 
(3 stanzas) has rhymes (ich liin: pin) pointing to Oberhessen; this poet then 
belonged to the family von Lissberg (- “Liebesberg). No. VI is three elaborate 


stanzas by ‘Vlricus de Bovmburg armiger’. He may be identical with Der 
von Buy aie irc of the Manesse Collection, who is still widely held, however, 
to have been the Cantor of Einsiedeln, Cuonradus Bunpurg, on the evidence 
of the Manesse miniature. But those who deny Konrad the authorship of the 
Manesse poems must also refuse it to this Ulricus. The three Ripuarian 


Minneliedchen, No. VIL, localized in the “Trierer Raum’, are very poorly 
transmitted, but genuine, not mere adaptations. No. XI, entitled “Carmen de 
Cronenberg ct nominantur virtutes’ (144 couplets: line 105 should be 104), 
is almost certainly an incomplete allegorical panegyric upon Wilhelm v. 
Kronberg, who fell in the battle of Géllheim (1298) and is also celebrated in 
the Ritterpreis; there are many M. Franc. forms, though the rhymes are con- 
ventional. Finally, the Minnelied, No. XII (3 octaves), strongly recalls 
Morungen’s verses in MF. 140 (not 130), 32ff, also 122, 1ff, where his ‘sist 
aller wibe cin kréne’ scans as ‘mit iren blicken behende’ of the present text. 
The term ‘roberinne’ may well allude to MF. 130, 14 and ‘sende noit’ to 142, 
34 (not 30), but the felicitous stanza-form, together with several fresh turns 
of phrase, raises these verses far above slavish imitation. 
W. L. WARDALE 

Edinburgh 


Festschrift Adolf Hofmeister zum 70. Geburtstage am 9. August 1953 dargebracht von 


seinen Schiilern, Freunden und Fachgenossen. Edited by Ursula Scheil. Halle/ 
Saale, VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1955. 342 pp. 16.75 DM (East). 


With Adolf Hofmeister there died in 1956 one of the last historians brought 
up in the pre-1914 tradition of the Monumenta Germaniae and one of the - 
professors in the Soviet zone appointed in pre-Nazi and pre-Communist days. 
The Festschrift, intended for his seventieth birthday in 1953 and completed a 
few days before his death, faithfully reflects the character of the man and the 
range of his interests. The painstaking examination and lucid interpretation 
of primary sources was the field in which he excelled, and he applied his 
methodical skill with equal success to medieval philology, genealogy, 
sphragistics, numismatics, topography and archaeology. 

His ‘pupils, friends and colleagues’ who have contributed some twenty 
papers to this Festschrift and paid their tribute also in other publications 
(listed in the tabula gratulatoria of this volume) carry on the master’s trust- 
worthiness in (almost) every detail as well as his concentration on (almost) 
trivial details of historical scholarship. 

The following papers may be considered to be of interest to readers of this 
journal. Erwin Assmann prints Ein rhythmisches Gedicht auf den heiligen 
Alexius in Latin, hitherto unpublished, from Codex Vaticanus Palatinus 828, 
and supports the ascription of i ts authorship to Bishop Bruno of Toul (1026-48) 
who was to become Pope Leo IX. Norbert Fickermann’s paper Uber sino/ 
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Die 


desino im Mittellatein shows the successful attempt of medieval writers (in- 
cluding John of Salisbury and John Hoveden) to vary and enrich their Latin 
vocabulary by means of prefixes. 

Roderich Schmidt discusses the question whether “Origines’ oder ‘Etymolo- 
giae’? is the ‘correct’ title of Isidore of Seville’s encyclopedia. Isidore himself 
and his friend and editor Braulio use both titles indiscriminately; ‘Etymologiae’ 
appears with hardly an exception (Eike von Repgow!) in the medieval manu- 
scripts and library catalogues; the earliest printed editions, on the other hand, 
sponsored ‘Origines’. 

Ursula Scheil includes in Die Siegel der einheimischen wendischen Fiirsten von 
Riigen several seals of Wizlaw Ill, ranging from 1288 to 1324 (with 4 repro- 
ductions). Most regrettably, no reference is made to the fact that Wizlaw was 
a minnesinger — the only reason why his name is ever mentioned outside the 
meetings of Pomeranian antiquaries. 

Hans Koeppen’s study of Gewerbe, Beruf, Stand und Volkstum im Spiegel 
der mittelalterlichen Strassennamen von Stralsund suffers from a methodically 
untenable approach. Koeppen admits that the first documentary appearance 
of a street-name ‘is due to many chances’ but boldly draws from it “conclus- 
ions about the origin and early distribution of the crafts’. Does he really 
believe that there were manufacturers of parchment in Stralsund before there 
were locksmiths and coppersmiths because ‘permenterstrate’ is mentioned 
thirty years earlier than ‘klenesmedestrate’ and ‘coppersmede’? Otherwise, 
the article is full of useful and interesting observations, such as the distortion 
by folk-etymology of ‘Oldbuterstrate’ (platea anticorum sutorum) to Altbott- 
cherstrasse (Stralsund, Strassburg), Altpeterberg (Stettin), Altpetristrasse 
(Hildesheim, Heidelberg), Altbiisserstrasse (Breslau), Altbettel(ménch)strasse 
(Rostock), etc.; the unmasking of one more ‘Schwedenschanze’ as a nineteenth- 
century invention; and the baptism of the un-Aryan ‘Judenstrasse’ (first 
mentioned in 1401) into ‘Jodestrasse’, ‘after an old family of bell-founders’ 
expressly invented in 1934. 


London 


S. H. STEINBERG 


Volksreformation des Thomas Miinzer und der grosse Bauernkrieg. By M. M. 
Smirin. (Translated from the Russian by Hans Nichtweiss.) Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin. 1952. 676 pp. 


Miinzer, the prophet-leader of the peasant insurrectionists of Thuringia, has 
remained a controversial figure ever since the Reformation. Luther described 
him as the ‘rex atque imperator of the movement, whereas his Catholic 
opponent Cochlaus, determined as he was to assign responsibility for the war 
to the Reformer himself, denied him any independent role in the shaping of 
events. Later scholars have continued to differ in their estimate of his person- 
ality, his doctrine and his share in the Peasants’ War of 1525. Nor is it a 
question of Protestants taking their cue from Luther and Catholics from 
Cochlaus. In his contemporary account of the war, Peter Haarer, the Catho- 
lic secretary of the Count Palatine, saw Miinzer as the cause of the whole 
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revolutionary movement, and his views corresponded, according to Smirin, 


not only with Luther's but with Philip of Hesse’s. The latter believed that 
the acceptance of the Twelve Articles by the rulers meant no less than political 
revolution, and the surrender by the Princes of their authority. Smirin is, 
however, aware that there is some discrepancy between the not very extensive 
proportions of the revolutionary movement in Thuringia and the immense 

attached by the Princes to this focal point of rebellion. Friedrich 
Engels’s slim volume of 1851 (Der deutsche Bauernkrieg) provides him with a 


key to the riddle. Engels saw the struggle in Thuringia as an episode which 
was the culmination of the war. Only in Thuringia did the proletarian ele- 
ment of the towns gain the upper hand. Whereas Luther represented the 
moderate reforms of the men of property (i.e. the nobility, the burghers and 
some of the temporal princes), Miinzer led the revolutionary ‘party’ consisting 
of the peasants and the proletariat whose demands and doctrines he formulated. 
Hence Smirin’s title “Volksreformation’ and his final chapter ‘Der Kulmi- 
nationspunkt des Bauernkriegs’. 

After some fifty introductory pages on past researches, included mainly to 
show their inadequacy, the author deals in the first part of the book both with 
the religious-philosophical views of Miinzer and with his social-political 
ideas. Here the sources are examined, the relation of Miinzer to Joachim 
of Fiore, to Tauler, the Theologia Germanica and the medieval sects. 
And everywhere the author is at pains to stress the independent nature of 
Miinzer’s views on ‘revelation’ and ‘divine justice’. There is never 1 hint 
that the prophet of revolution might have misunderstood the medieval 
writers whom he consulted. The second part deals with the ‘party’ of Miin- 
zer, and its activity in the main centres of the war. The author here is anxious 
to show the ‘episode’ not in isolation but in relation to the complex events 
in Central Germany. The character of the radical propaganda is examined as 
well as the formation of the ‘Christian Brotherhood’ in Upper Swabia, and 
the drawing up of the Twelve Articles. The argument hinges on an analysis 
of the revolutionary programme contained in the so-called Artikelbrief —a 
manifesto which must have accompanied articles of reform (not the Twelve 
Articles), and which was incorporated in Heinrich Hug’s Villinger Chronik von 
1495 bis 1533 (publ. 1883). The author is again indebted to Engels for the 
suggestion that the principles underlying the manifesto and the Twelve 
Articles were quite distinct. The first document originated in the early part 
of the struggle and embodied the official programme of Miinzer’s party. The 
Twelve Articles were drawn up later by a party or parties secking arbitration. 
Thus the Artikelbrief is seen as the New Gospel of Revolution before the Twelve 
Articles appeared. The Articles, on the other hand, are considered important 
for their propagandist value. They were intended to allay the suspicions of 
the ‘Herrenpartei’ and to prove the peaceful character of the Brotherhood’s 
intentions. The argument is more cunningly subtle than convincing. Never- 
theless this book should be read by all those who seek information about the 
Peasants’ War. It is obvious that it would be dangerous to accept the inter- 
pretation without question. Despite the wealth of illustration from sources 
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which is a marked feature of the volume, it is significant that in various places 
documentation is conspicuous by its absence. At intervals the author seems 
to take an imaginative leap to catch up with his preconceived thesis. It is by 
no means clear on what evidence he identifies Miinzer’s idea of ‘timor dei’ 
with the moral responsibility of man, and doubt turns to positive scepticism 
when the prophet of the New Gospel is credited with the gift of logical judg- 
ment. This seems inconsistent with his belief in the divine inspiration of his 
words and actions, and his self-assigned role as the servant of God wielding the 
sword of Gideon. 


Mary BEARE 
London 


Schelmuffskys wahrhaftige | curidse und sehr gefahrliche Reisebeschreibung zu Wasser 


und Lande | zuerst gedruckt 1696-1697. By Christian Reuter. Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke Nr. 57-59 (2nd Edition), edited by Peter von 
Polenz. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1956. 174 pp. 


Christian Reuter’s Schelmuffsky was the last German rogue tale of the seven- 
teenth century. The novel, like its braggart hero, has had its ups and downs of 
fortune. Schelmuffsky’s extravagant adventures between Sweden and India 
created some stir when they were first printed in 1697. The work then fell 
under a cloud while the rays of the Aufklarung shone elsewhere. Redis- 
covered by Brentano about 1803, it has been reprinted many times since, often 
in abridged or revised form. The one scholarly edition, the Neudruck of 
Schullerus (1885), has long been out of print. Students of language and literary 
history will therefore welcome this reissue of the two earliest texts of Schel- 
muffsky with a new introduction by Peter von Polenz. 

The twenty introductory pages are concise and informative, giving particu- 
lars of the different editions and a valuable summary of research carried out up 
to 1955. From the latter it is clear that scholars have not always agreed on the 
literary merits of the novel. The cult of Reuter and the “Schelmuftskomanie’ 
of less than a century ago are clearly past history, but some readers may feel 
that even von Polenz exaggerates Reuter’s ‘unverginglichen Humor’. He 
rightly points out, however, that the originality of his satire lies in the un- 
conscious self-ridicule of the hero and the skilful use of colloquial idiom. One 
unpublished Hamburg dissertation of 1945 appears to be an interesting attempt 
to relate Schelmuffsky to earlier Baroque literary types. Perhaps a final 
assessment of the work can only be made when other seventeenth-century 
novels have been reprinted and more widely read. 

The new edition does credit to Niemeyer of Tiibingen and to the editor, 
who also corrected the text. The most conspicuous improvements on the 
1885 Neudruck are the choice of a type which is close to the original but easily 
readable, the restoration of the original strokes in place of commas and the 
addition of facsimile title-pages and frontispiece. 

K. G. KNIGHT 
Keele 
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Theological Writings. Selections in translation with an introductory essay 
by Henry Chadwick. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1956. 
Mit Chadwi k Introductory Cssay 1 a full and accurate account of 


Lessing's theological writings, which, as he points out, have been unduly 
| in favour of his literary achievements. He rightly claims that 


Lessing broke new ground when he argued (1) that the Gospels which have 
come down to us are not eye-witness accounts but later compilations based 
on primary writings by the first Christians; (2) that the synoptics and John 
are written om very different points of view and contain quite different 


conceptions of the person of Christ; and (3) that the expansion of Christianity 
in the first few centuries of our era was effected by ‘purely natural means’ — 
this before Gibbon! All these points were argued by Lessing in papers pub- 
lished only posthumously. 

Mr. Chadwick argues convincingly that the theological writings published 
between 1754 and 1774 show Lessing apparently supporting orthodoxy 
against Socinianism and modern ‘enlightened’ Christianity. If Mr. Chad- 
wick’s argument is not always entirely clear, this is because he has packed an 
enormous amount of useful information into a very few pages. Thus he tells 
us that Lessing represents Adam Neuser as ‘forced into apostasy by the 
fanaticism of the orthodox theologians of Heidelberg’, and yet gives this as 
an example of Lessing's apparent defence of orthodoxy. There is, however, 
no contradiction in Mr. Chadwick’s argument. The trouble is that it is not 
quite clear from his summary that the Heidelberg theologians whom Lessing 
abhors were Calvinists, whereas the orthodoxy Lessing defends is Lutheran. 
In his paper on Adam Neuser Lessing explicitly says that Lutheran theologians, 
if they had been consulted, could not possibly have approved the blood- 
thirsty Genevan principles that inspired the Heidelberg clergy. 

Mr. Chadwick quotes passages from Lessing’s letters which reveal his 
motives for defending orthodox Lutheranism against the liberalizing theolo- 
gians of his day. The old religious system, he wrote to his brother, is false; 
but the views of the liberalizers are nonsense dressed up to look plausible, and 
may very well take people in. It is therefore better, he infers, to champion the 
obvious falsehoods of the old system than the plausible theorems of the new. 
In this way, the downfall of the old system may be hastened. Furthermore, 
the old orthodox theology was, in Lessing’s view, at bottom tolerant and is 
to be preferred for this reason too. It thus appears that Lessing's motives were 
ret that he supported the old beliefs partly to destroy them, but partly 
because he clung to them emotionally, and these conflicting motives led him 
to say quite different things at different times. As Mr. Chadwick puts it: 
‘If a system is a tidy set of neat and coherent answers, Lessing has no system’. 

Mr. Chadwick translates Lessing’s clear and spirited German into English 
which possesses the same qualities, apart from occasional slips and clumsiness 
of expression — as when he renders ‘Mit der Orthodoxie war man ziemlich 
zu Rande’ as “With orthodoxy there was a tolerably clear understanding’; 
or ‘daher konnte sie auch nichts bewegen, sich dieses Namens bald wieder zu 
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entschlagen’ as ‘therefore also there was nothing they could do to suppress 
this name again in a short time’. 


G. A. WELLS 
London 


Hans Joachim Schrimpf: Das Weltbild des spaten Goethe. Uberlieferung und Bewah- 


rung in Goethes Alterswerk. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer-Verlag. 1956. 


Our view of Goethe has changed with the development of scholarship. 
Interest is now focused on the later Goethe who previously had been eclipsed 
by the Goethe of the Sturm und Drang and of the middle period. Dr. Schrimpf’s 
ambitious book is based on the work of his predecessors in that field of Goethe 
scholarship and he makes generous acknowledgements to them. His aim is to 
show how Goethe in the last decades of his life sought to retain traditional 
experience by appropriating it into his mode of thinking while at the same 
time insisting on the need to view the past and the present historically. 

Dr. Schrimpf’s book is centred on a close study of the Wanderjahre which 
is, however, preceded by brief studies of other works of Goethe’s later period 
— the Wahlverwandtschaften, the West-éstliche Divan, Faust II. Perhaps the title 
of the book is somewhat too ambitious; for to single out the Wanderjahre from 
Goethe’s later work as a basis of his view of life is liable to bring our perspec- 
tive a little out of focus, though fortunately Dr. Schrimpf always sees the 
novel in the context of Goethe's work as a whole. What he has to say is of 
great interest. In order to understand the later Goethe he delimits him against 
his classical period and shows how Goethe developed even in the last decades 
of his life. In his view, art, in the Wanderjahre, is thus not seen as an attempt 
to create the world out of the innermost being of the artist, but is an endeavour 
to preserve what is sacred in the world. Attention is focused on the object 
described and not on the mental process of the creative artist. Goethe's aware- 
ness of the objective character and value of the external world is, then, an 
important feature of his later thought. In his old age he believed that ‘art is an 
interpretation of the world by way of renunciation’. At least this is the 
author's view. The author usefully distinguishes Goethe's irony in the Wan- 
derjahre as ‘irony of renunciation’ from the ‘morphological irony’ of the Lehr- 
jahre; at other times, however, he might have paid more attention to the con- 
tinuity of Goethe’s thought, which he occasionally ignores in his quest to 
determine the character of Goethe’s later thought. 

Dr. Schrimpf also shows the great symbolic power which the characters 
and images of the Wanderjahre possess. St. Joseph the second, the uncle, 
Jarno-Montan, the members of the pedagogic province, Makarie, for instance, 
are all symbols for a way of life; they embody traditional experience and point 
to vital activities of mankind. Goethe sought to discover and emphasize those 
spiritual forces in the individual and society which would counteract the 
destructive tendencies of his age. It was his aim to create models which could 
be emulated to ensure sane living in troubled times so that tradition can be 
preserved and put to good use. Dr. Schrimpf, however, not only examines 
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the social aspects of the Wanderjahre and Goethe's view of the function of art, 
but also his attitude to science and religion. His world is seen aS a coherent 
whole where all aspects are interdependent and where all approaches lead to a 
conception of Humanitat; for Goethe envisaged man as a member of a world 
which he was to revere, but for which he was also actively to care. Dr. 
Schrimpf ’s scholarly study would have been enhanced if he had always written 
tersely and clearly; nonetheless it is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the later Ge ethe ; 


H. S. Ress 
Montreal 


Entstehungsgeschichte des West-dstlichen Divans. Drei Akademievortrdge. By 
Konrad Burdach. Edited by Ernst Grumach. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. 
1955. DM 12.00 


Goethe. West-dstlicher Divan. Edited with commentary by Ernst Beutler. Samm- 


lung Dieterich, 125. Carl Schiinemann Verlag, Bremen. 1956. DM 17.80. 


It is now over half a century since Burdach laid the foundations of the high 
reputation enjoyed by the Divan today. The publication of these three studies 
after all these years is a fitting tribute to the lasting importance of his achieve- 
ment. It is perhaps also indicative of a changing climate in literary scholarship, 
which ill recently has long tended to discredit the usefulness of the older 
biographically and philologically orientated school to which Burdach be- 
longed. 

Indeed, a good part of the first essay is devoted precisely to a not entirely 
convincing methodological apologia, culminating in the claim that ‘Philologie’ 
alone can resurrect the lyrical poem from its grave of cold black print to the 
iridescent fulness of its original vitality: “die Philologie gibt diesen lyrischen 
Schmetterlingen ihre Seele und ihre Fliigel wieder und setzt sie in Sonne und 
Luft’. And it is as a paradigmatic proof that philological method can further 
the essential understanding of lyrical poetry in general that Burdach views his 
specific investigation of the ‘aussere und innere Geschichte des Divans’. 

The first paper, ‘Die alteste Gestalt des West-dstlichen Divans’, previously 
published in the proceedings of the Akademie in 1904, is undoubtedly the 
most interesting and is primarily concerned with establishing the chronology 
of the 1814 Deutscher Divan. Drawing attention to the way in which certain 
poems perform the function of setting the more purely lyrical poems in a 

uasi-narrative framework, and demonstrating that occasionally the pre- 
; ear ar biographical arrangement is sacrified to thematic considerations, 
Burdach discovers evidence of specifically cyclical tendencies even in this 
earliest collection of fifty-three “Gedichte-an Hafis’. The conscious emergence 
of these as deliberate intentions is then related to two important extraneous 
factors, both of which began to reveal new possibilities of scope and depth 
and provided the substance for the yeast-like Hegire idea which was to leaven 
the whole cycle. These two influences, the completion of the Italienische 
Reise up to Verona and Goethe's new interest in Firdusi, date from the 
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middle of December and coincide significantly with Goethe’s first use of the 
term “Deutscher Divan’ with all its cyclical implications. 

The remaining two papers, read in 1916 and 1930 and here published for the 
first time — (a fourth paper remains unpublished in accordance with Burdach’s 
wishes) deal with the second catalogue drawn up by Goethe in May 1815 and 
originally christened the “Wiesbader Register’ by Burdach himself. The bio- 
graphical ordering of these hundred poems (which are printed in an appendix 
to the volume) is now decisively subordinated to a thematic arrangement, and 
the main part of these studies is taken up with a classification and characteriz- 
ation of the fourteen reasonably well defined groups into which this ‘hundert- 
gliedriger Divan’ is articulated. The first group is thoroughly examined as an 
excellent example of the subtlety with which Goethe calculated the curve of 
interrelationship between poem and poem and exploited the peculiar possibili- 
ties of cyclical arrangement. The argument is on the whole convincing, though 
not entirely free from occasional scholarly preciosity. 

The cyclical character of the Divan is so essential and, in Goethe’s words, 
‘jedes einzelne Glied ist so durchdrungen von dem Sinn des Ganzen’ that the 
work confronts the commentator with very special difficulties. Beutler, 
whose well-known commentary has now been re-published in a slightly 
revised edition, insists from the outset on this ‘gegenseitige Bedingtheit’ ot the 
poems. The result is some five hundred pages which, in spite of the outward 
divisions according to book and poem, form so closely knit an entity that it is 
almost impossible (especially in the absence of any subject index) to unravel 
any particular thread which one might wish to single out from the rich fabric 
of biographical and interpretative material and the extensive quotations from 
letters and journals. But it is all so readable, so obviously the mature fruit 
of a long and loving preoccupation with Goethe, and the firm scholarly 
groundwork is so unobtrusive beneath the leisurely style and the wealth of 
fascinating illustration, that there can be few who will blame the editor for so 
wisely forcing them to take their time. 

As one would expect, nearly all the ground is fully covered. In Burdach 
tradition, the biographical and literary influences reccive the fullest attention, 
and the great ground themes of the work are skilfully exhibited beneath all 
the complexity of melodic variation — with one or two notable exceptions. 
Apart from passing reference there is no serious attempt to establish a correla- 
tion with Goethe's scientific thought. Again, although constant reference 1s 
made to Faust, the many points of cross-illumination with the Wanderjahre 
are neglected. This latter omission is serious, for it reflects a more general 
failure to give full weight to the element of craftmanship in the work, to that 
conscious skill with which a given model is imitated or a given theme modul- 
ated and which calls to mind so strongly the theory of art expounded in the 
Wanderjahre. 

This in turn goes hand in hand with Beutler’s slight tendency to pass over 
the particularity of poetic image and structure in favour of the general under- 
lying ideas. Moreover, careful as he is to point to the constant equation in 
the Divan ot the metaphysical and the real, the eternal and the temporal, the 
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UNIVCTSal and the p! ivatc, the commentary does not quite succeed In balancing 
the terms of the equation. Despite all safeguards, the continually, sometimes 
almost gratuitously, reiterated insistence on the religious character of the work 

t] end evokes misieadin iy connotations of mystical other worldliness. 
l} exercise a Curot sly vaporizing effect, which begins tO endanger the 
adamantine contours and crystalline objectivity of the verse. The most 
serious doubt which the commicntary Inspires 1s that the sacramental materiality 
(Dinelichkeit) of talisman and amulet, which Beutler himself recognizes 
and which surely pervades the whole cycle, does not entirely survive this 


insidious process of metaphysical etherealization. 
E. E. PApsT 


Sout hampton 


Byron and Goethe. Analysis of a Passion. By E. M. Butler. London: Bowes and 
Bowes. 1956. 30S. 


In The Observer of December 23rd, 1956, Mr. Edwin Muir singled out this 
book amongst the outstanding books of the year for ‘its delightful account of 
the intricate relations between two men who never met, and misunderstood 
each other in the most surprisingly fruitful way’. It would be difficult to better 
this description of the latest work from Professor Butler's fertile pen. It is a 
well merited compliment, not only to the fascination of the story she tells, 
but particularly to the manner of her telling it: to her inimitable verve, her 
sparkling wit, the raciness of her style, her joy in the excitement of the chase. 
For one needs some method other than that of humdrum literary scholarship 
to describe this particular relationship, including as it does emotions, pre- 
judices, ambivalences — all those irrational impulses which escape literary or 
critical faculties. André Maurois showed the way with his biographie romancée 
in 1930, and Professor Butler, unconsciously perhaps, follows suit. After all, 
why duplicate what had already been done so well in 1925 by J. G. Robertson 
in a monograph in PEGS, to which, indeed, she pays a most generous tribute: 
But this does not mean that she has not made her own contribution to know- 
ledge. The account of her pursuit of the lost dedication to Sardanapalus is 
based on new material provided by Sir John Murray; and it reads like a 
detective story! Her reconstruction of the impact of Medwin’ s Conversations 
on Gocthe — ‘Medwinitis’ she calls it — may c comprise ‘some guess work’, as 
she herself admits, but it sheds new light on Goethe's well-known appraisal 
of Byron’s character. She tells with great gusto the story of how the news of 
Byron’s death at Missolonghi induced Goethe to break the seals on his Faust 
MS. and to rewrite the Euphorion episode as an allegory of modern poetry 
with ‘the greatest talent of the century’ as its hero. (Not that Goethe had any 
illusions as to this talent! “Compared with Pope, Byron is a giant; compared 
with Shakespeare, he is only a dwarf.’ 

Those familiar with Professor Butler's earlier work, especially on Byron 
and Goethe, will not be surprised by any of the attitudes she adopts in her new 
book. Did Goethe ‘never overcome the dualism at the core of his inmost 
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being’; was he really ‘an anglophobe’? was he so unambiguously against the 
forces of liberation and revolt? Was it all as simple as that? If he ‘recoiled in 
dismay’ before the demonic in Byron (p. 219) why must his name be added to 
the list (Byron, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche) of those ‘who have incited Germany 
to megalomania’: (p. 221). Scholars must make up their own minds on how 
they interpret the evidence available. Few of them will achieve a more 
exciting interpretation of it than Professor Butler has done. 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


‘ 


Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Band XXIII. Schillers Briefe 1772-1785. Hrsg. 


von Walter Miiller-Seidel. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger. 1956. 
geb. DM 16.75. 


‘Seine Briefe gehéren mit zu dem Vortrefflichsten, was er geschrieben’ was 
Goethe's considered opinion. True, he was referring to those letters he had 
himself received from Schiller. But the judgment holds for those earlier ones 
of which a first instalment is now presented in this monumental edition. It 
will comprise the whole of Schiller’s correspondence, i.e. not only the letters 
he himself wrote but, equally important for their understanding, those which 
he received: five volumes of the former, four of the latter, brought together 
from the most heterogeneous sources and most unexpected quarters. To the 
earlier edition of Jonas (7 vols., 1892-96), the only one which could claim a 
measure of scholarly completeness, Dr. Miiller Seidel pays a well-deserved 
tribute. But to the 2080 items which Jonas knew he has been able to add 200 
more. Letters which were known only from imperfect printed sources have 
been collated with the MSS. so far as these could be located (for the war had 
dispersed many collections). The present editor has assumed responsibility 
for the letters to and from Schiller up to the period of his friendship with 
Goethe. 

To judge from this first volume this task is in very competent hands. It 
comprises the most vital years of Schiller’s development, his gradual emergence 
from Sturm und Drang into the incipient classicist of Weimar. We follow, 
in his own language and through the reactions of his contemporaries, the 
story of how the passionate admirer of Shakespeare turns into the discerning 
follower of Racine. In one of the last of these letters we have Schiller’s 
own revealing appreciation of the place he occupies in the development of 
the German drama when he describes himself as standing between ‘zwei 
Extremen, Englischem und Franzésischem Geschmack’ and hopes to be able 
to bring these extremes into ‘ein heilsames Gleichgewicht.’ 

The editor has done his work supremely well: Einfiihrung and Kommentar, 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte and Editionsgrundsdtze are all that could be desired. So 
thoroughly has he assimilated the vast secondary ‘literature of the subject’ 
that the reader will learn more from his Notes about the eighteenth century 
in general than from many a full-scale biography of Schiller. They are 
particularly strong on the philological side and full attention is given to those 
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details of language — and they are more numerous than the uninformed 
reader would suspect — in which Schiller differs from modern usage. But 
the critical-aesthetic aspect 1s not wanting either, and we are peor. 2 being 
reminded that Schiller was as intent upon the form as on the content of his 
plays. If only this edition of the letters could be completed by 1959 what a 
splendid ‘Vorspicl’ it would provide to the Schillerjahr! 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


Holderlin. Storia della Critica. By Alessandro Pellegrini. Florence: Sansoni. 


1956. 456 pp. Lire 3500. 


Professor Pellegrini’s history of Hélderlin criticism in a major work of 
scholarship, not only because its range and accuracy will make it invaluable 
as a reference book, but because it is very much more than a bibliography that 
lists every relevant item. The book might be described as a bibliographie 
raisonnée, but with the emphasis on the second word; for Professor Pellegrini 
has not only read the many books, articles and letters with which he deals, but 
put them into historical perspective, weighed up their particular merits and 
faults, and related them to the more general philosophical and aesthetic trends 
of the time. As a result, he has made an important contribution to the 
Geistesgeschichte of the whole period which he covers, from Hélderlin’s life- 
time to about 1954. (He includes the newly discovered Friedensfeier, but does 
not concern himself with the great mass of literature to which its publication 
has given rise.) Nor has he confined himself to Hélderlin criticism in German; 
he discusses Italian, French and English studies. He investigates Hélderlin’s 
affinities with poets such as Chénier and Leopardi, and Hélderlin’s influence 
on later pocts. 

As he remarks in his Introduction, the kind of history he has undertaken is 
especially necessary in the case of Hélderlin, since the work of few poets has 
been subject to such a diversity of interpretations and such contradictory 


judgments. “An Hélderlin scheiden sich die Geister’, he quotes from Zinker- 


nagel. One of the great virtues of this book is that it does not overemphasize 
the neglect and misunderstanding of Hdélderlin’s work in the nineteenth 
century or the extent to which either Nietzsche or the George circle can truly 
be said to have rediscovered it. The importance of Alexander Jung’s Hélder- 
lin study of 1848 and of David Miiller’s of 1866 has been fully recognized; 
but Hélderlin was described as one of the great poets of the world by Johannes 
Scherr in 1887 and, what is much more astonishing, by a French critic, P. 
Challemel-Lacour, as early as 1867. 

The sixteen chapters bear such headings as ‘Judgments by Contemporaries 
and Romantic Criticism’, ‘Criticism by the Hegelian School’ — with special 
reference to Dilthey — “The Controversy between Positivist Criticism and 
the School of Stefan George’, “Hélderlin and German Idealism’, ‘Pheno- 
menological Interpretation’ and ‘Existentialist Criticism’. Separate chapters 
are devoted to Ludwig von Pigenot, Heidegger and to Beissner’s ‘philological 
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criticism’. The author does justice to all these different schools and approaches, 
but with critical rigour and discrimination. He makes some striking comments. 
on the differences between Hélderlin’s and Nietzsche’s conceptions of the 
tragic and of the Apollo/Dionysus antinomy (pp. 83-6); and he shows that 
the criticism of Heidegger and of the Phenomenological and Existentialist 
schools — the ‘irrationalist criticism’, as he calls it — very largely ignores the 
tragic UBpis of which Hélderlin became guilty (p. 295). In the context of 
Ernst Cassirer’s Hélderlin study in Idee und Gestalt, he stresses the danger of 
confusing Hélderlin’s ‘dialectic of feeling’ with Hegel’s ‘dialectic of concepts’ 
(p. 99). But the scope of Professor Pellegrini’s erudition is such that one can 
only pick out a few interesting points at random; to convey an idea of that 
scope would be to reiterate a vast variety of critical issues, publications and 
names. The book has an extensive bibliography of books and periodicals cited, 
a chronology of Hélderlin’s life and works, an index of names and a general 
index summarizing the contents of each chapter. 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

Reading 


Adalbert von Chamisso: Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte. Edited by James 


Boyd. With illustrations by George Cruikshank. Oxford: Blackwell. 1956. 
xli+81 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Boyd deserves the gratitude of all teachers and students of German 
by making available Peter Schlemihl in this scholarly and serviceable edition; 
written in simple yet elegant prose, profound in meaning yet full of sheer 
entertainment-value, Chamisso’s tale, which was once as well known in this 
country as in Germany, deserves to be restored to a prominent place in our 
affections. 

The Introduction gives a sympathetic and penetrating account of Chamisso’s 
life and personality, examines the origins of Peter Schlemihl, discusses its form 
and offers an interpretation of its meaning; not the least of its virtues is its 
avoidance of the heavy-handed treatment given to the subject by critics 
less sensitive than Professor Boyd to the fact that Peter Schlemihl is to a great 
extent an elaborate leg-pull. He illustrates the delight which Chamisso took 
in mystifying his public — e.g. by citing Fouqué as the ‘Herausgeber’ of the 
first edition of 1814 — and makes it clear that at a very early stage in the compo- 
sition of Peter Schlemihl the author had begun to identify himself with his char- 
acter. We are warned, however, not to overstress the autobiographical 
element; the story represents, it is true, Chamisso’s life and temperament — 
but only up to the period at which he wrote it. It is not the whole of Chamisso. 
‘Schlemihl shows the half way house, the fate that might have been his but 
for the grace of God.’ 

Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte fits awkwardly into the accepted 
categories of prose fiction and is defined by Professor Boyd simply as ‘a 
Romantic fantasy’. It is far from formless, however, and is shown to be con- 
structed around two motifs which form a framework for the minor episodes. 
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Jean 


[he first of these, overshadowed (in every sense of the word) by the second, 

formed by certain positive features in Chamisso’s character — his love of 
travel and his scientific interests. The other is the hero's ‘Schattenlosigkeit’. 
[he editor refrains from adding to the numerous ‘kuriose Hypothesen’ about 
this matter, some of which he discusses and rejects, but offers a solution to the 
problem based largely on (¢ hamissos own mock-scientific disquisition on 
shadows in the preface to the French edition of 1837. On the personal plane, 


Schlemihl’s shadow stands for the national roots and undivided allegiance 
which Chamisso lacked; on the universal plane, it stands for ‘those virtues of 
easy sociability and of re spect for the interests and feelings of [one’s] fellows 
which are an integral part of the art of living’. 

The edition reproduces cight vignettes by Cruikshank which first appeared 
in the English translation of 1823 by Sir John Bowring and also contains 
letters from Chamisso and Fouqué to Hitzig, and from Hitzig to _—— 
together with Chamisso’s last word on his story, the poem “An meinen alten 
Freund Peter Schlemihl’. The notes deal clearly and succinctly with the more 
obscure allusions and with the relatively few linguistic difficulties which the 
tcxt presents. 

C. P. MAGILL 
Aberystwyth 


Pauls Samtliche Werke. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. Ml Abteilung, 8. Band. 
Briefe 1820-25. Edited by Ed. Berend. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1955. 
32 DM. 


With this volume of letters reaching to his death this edition of Jean Paul 
comes to a provisional end. It will eventually be completed by a Registerband 
covering all the eight volumes of correspondence and by the issue of volume 
V, the MS. of which was unfortunately lost in the course of transmission 
from Geneva to Berlin in the troubled years after the war. These letters from 
the last six years of his life make sad reading. There is the pathos of the old 
man suffering the loss by death of one after another of those near and dear 
to him, there is the constant fear of blindness hanging over his last days and 
his anxious concern over his financial straits. (There is a moving letter to the 
King of Bavaria setting out the financial ill-luck which has so constantly 
pursued him.) Almost identical letters to the rulers of Germany (including 
Metternich) begging for their ‘privilegium’ is a reminder that the law of copy- 
right had not yet been established (see I. C. Loram on this issue in German Life 
and Letters, January 1954). A significant phrase in his appeal to the Grand Duke 
of Baden, ‘dass er nie eine Zeile gegen Religion oder die Tugend geschrieben’ 
is indicative of the social-political temper prevailing in Germany after 1815. 
And it is in this connection that the warning to his son, then studying in 
Heidelberg, must be read. Beware, he writes, of the ‘theologische Kanne- 
giesserci. of Feuerbach, and stick rather to the ‘heiteres Christentum’ of a 
Herder, Jacobi or Kant. 
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These last years were enlivened by visits to Miinchen and Dresden. In 
Dresden he dined with Tieck and K. M. von Weber in a company, ‘wo die 
seltsamsten Weine alles zu einem Freuden- und Freundschafts-Chaos 
zusammenschwemmten’. But in Erlangen Karoline Schelling only offered 
him tea, and without any rum in it! Eating and drinking play a large 
part in these years, as indeed they had done all through his life. Did he 
not fix his abode permanently in Bayreuth ‘des guten dortigen Biers 
wegen’ : Amidst these many trivialities are occasional literary judgments: 
‘Scott erscheint in seinem Piraten als der grésste und einzige Charakterschépfer 
neuerer Zeit’; English readers will note that Jean Paul’s fame — spread by 
Carlyle — was such in this country that ‘Vier Englander’ paid him a visit 
on April 17th, 1824, and were rewarded with a facsimile of his handwriting — 
for the delectation of “der beriihmtesten Insel der Geschichte und der Gegen- 
wart! But on the whole these letters are definitely ‘composed’ and have 
little significance for the ‘inner biography’ of the man. They bear out the 
considered opinion of M. Riedtmann (in her study of the letters in the Basler 
Studien zur dt. Literatur, VII, 1949): ‘Seine dichterische Natur war nicht 
gewillt, Poesie und Wirklichkeit auseinanderzuhalten, und auf die Forde- 
rungen des Lebens hat er sich nie besonnen.’ 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


Pauls Sadmtliche Werke. Erganzungsband— Jean Pauls Persénlichkeit in Berichten 
der Zeitgenossen. Edited by Eduard Berend. Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 1956. 


The great Jean Paul edition of which the first volume appeared in 1927 is here 
rounded off with a collection of reminiscences by Jean Paul’s contemporaries. 
It is a greatly expanded version of the original 1913 edition of Jean Pauls 
Persénlichkeit, but, for those who know this earlier edition, it should be added 
that the two hundred or so new passages add comparatively little of import- 
ance to what was already contained in the original collection. 

The inevitable drawback of the collection is that there are hardly any 
pieces dealing with Jean Paul’s early years; more space is devoted to the trium- 
phant visit to Heidelberg in July/August 1817 than to the entire period up to 
mid-1798, so that the student of Jean Paul must look elsewhere for informa- 
tion concerning Jean Paul’s formative years. 

After Jean Paul had become famous, however, there was a constant stream 
of visitors to record their impressions in diaries and letters. As one reads these 
accounts, the picture emerges of a kindly, modest character with a number of 
harmless eccentricities, which show Jean Paul’s close affinity with the 
‘Humoristen’ and eccentrics of his novels. (There was Jean Paul’s claim to 
be an infallible weather-prophet, his small menagerie, housed in his study, 
the great pride he took in making his own ink and in pronouncing the French 
nasals properly — Nos. 296, 362.) 

But Jean Paul was, after all, an author who could say with manifest sincerity: 
‘ich bin nicht der Miihe werth gegen das, was ich gemacht’ (Wahrheit aus 
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Jean Pauls Leben, il, p. 25), and perhaps it is those parts of the book under 


review which throw light on him as an author which are most important. One 
su 7 passage is K. A. Varnhagen von Ense’s account of how Jean Paul deliber- 
atcly induced in himself, through extemporizations at the piano, the near- 
unconscious, dreamlike creative mood in which the “Traumdichtungen’ were 


written (see No. [67 ). 

It is interesting too to learn that Jean Paul spoke much as he wrote (10, 43, 
236) — to realize, that is, that his extraordinary style soon became second 
nature to him. Aided by Eduard Berend’s conscientiously compiled Notes 
and Index, Jean Paul students will find many such glosses, together with 
valuable comments of Jean Paul’s both on his own works and on the works of 
contemporaries, including Goethe and Schiller. 

J. W. SMEED 


London 


{ 
Heinrich Heine; A Biography. By E. M. Butler. London: Hogarth Press. 1956. 


291 pp. with 8 plates. 215. 


‘It is sometimes difficult to come to terms with Heine because it is difficult to 
come to terms with life’, writes Professor Butler. Matching one under- 
statement with another, one might say: ‘It is difficult to write a good book 
about Heine.’ The obstacles are three-fold: Heine’s intractable personality, 
the eccentric character of all but his lyrical works, and the nature of the bio- 
graphical material. Until recently we have had Strodtmann’s biography, 
Houben’s collection of conversations with Heine and innumerable special 
studies of uncertain usefulness, but one vital document is lacking — those 
memoirs whose fate is still a mystery and on whose contents Professor Butler 
speculates in her last chapter. “This was the work,’ she writes, ‘by which Heine 
himself wished to be judged by posterity, and posterity is without the means 
to judge.’ By way of compensation, however, we now have the late Fried- 
rich Hirth’s edition of and commentary upon Heine's correspondence, a 
treasury of information upon which Professor Butler draws extensively. 

Professor Butler triumphs over these obstacles by the application of her 
natural gift for narrative and for vigorous, evocative prose and with the _ 
of her incomparable knowledge of the world in which Heine lived and moved. 
It is clearly a world which has a particular fascination for her, for she has 
portrayed it in two earlier books, The Tempestuous Prince and The Saint- 
Simonian Religion in Germany; her command of factual detail, her sensitivity 
to the nuances of feeling and thought in the climate of the time, give solidity 
and depth to a story which lends itself readily to sensational or superficial 
treatment. 

The form of the book is straightforward. It is a chronologically arranged 
account of the life and of the works as they arise out of the life. The division 
into phases follows for the most part the traditional pattern, except for a 
central section of three chapters —‘Saint-Simonism in Theory, ‘Saint- 
Simonism in Practice’ and ‘Saint-Simonism in Defeat’ — which gives due 
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weight to this vital element in Heine's constitution, and a chapter entitled 
‘Literary Lapses’, which serves as a handy cupboard in which to secrete such 
skeletons as the biography of Bérne. In her treatment of Heine’s life, Professor 
Butler handles his personal relationships with a sure touch, recreating with 
especial skill the complex relationship with Solomon Heine. From time to 
time she enchants the reader with some perceptive remark, as when she speaks 
of Heine writing letters to Friederike Levin ‘in that tenderly reverent, delicate 
and yet distracted fashion which was one of the planes on which his extremely 
catholic love-affairs were conducted’. In dealing with the works, which resist 
paraphrase stubbornly, Professor Butler has followed a principle observed by 
Heine, of whom she writes: “He rarely described, he generally exhibited; and 
this is one of the reasons why his writings are as fresh today as they were a 
hundred years ago.’ Avoiding critical subtleties, she contrives to give a vivid 
impression of the quality and content of both the prose and the verse writings 
and is at her best in dealing with those which she rates most highly — such as 
Das Buch Le Grand and Romanzero. The numerous translations of poems and 
prose passages which she has made bring to life works which would otherwise 
remain shadowy abstractions to the general reader. 

There are, one must admit, aspects of Heine which try Professor Butler's 
skill sorely. The minutiae of his financial affairs, e.g. his dealings in Iris Gas 
Company shares, or his less credible philippics, e.g. against Platen, do not 
make absorbing reading. Although no attempt is made to whitewash Heine, 
there is a tendency to overestimate the impact which he made upon Parisian 
Society (the assumption that he was ‘a personal friend’ of the Duke of Orleans is 
questionable). One may also question the truth of the statement that the com- 
positions of poems from the Lyrisches Intermezzo ‘obliterate almost entirely 
the far more delicate, subtle and ethereal music of the poems’. It could be 
argued that many (the majority ?) of Heine’s poems are ‘lyrics’ in the popu- 
lar sense of the word, only capable of life in a musical setting. The attribution 
to Heine of ‘a supreme gift of loving’ or of ‘an aesthetic philosophy of life, 
the aesthetic philosophy of disillusion’ may cause eyebrows to be raised here 
and there. 

These criticisms are made, however, more in duty than in anger, for Professor 
Butler's biography is a notable achievement. It is likely to influence, in the 
most salutary way, the impression of Heine current in this country. It is 
probably true to say that he is still known here mainly by the Buch der Lieder 
and the Harzreise, an illustration of the paradox that ‘he made his lasting 
reputation before he earned it, before he had given anything like his full 
measure in verse or in prose’. He has now been revealed in his full stature, and 
to a wide public. Heinrich Heine. A Biography has been recommended by the 
Book Society, an encouraging reminder that a work of expert scholarship 
need not be unreadable. 


C. P. MAGILL 
Aberystwyth 
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in excellent chapter on Grillparzer’s language in which 

his verse, as distinct from Goethe's and that of lyric poets 

ingly and lu idly presented. With this discovery Pro- 

the key to an interpretation of Grillparzer on a new and 

|: also the intention of examining certain themes, given in the 

dings, ‘Sein und Schein’, “Das Gericht’, “Die Zeit’, is promising 

riginal. The author's method is, however, unfortunately and infuriat- 

ingly abstract. Thus the Priest in Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, a very 
hee in agent, is ‘nur das Leben, das grausam unsere Vernachlassigung benutzt’, 

while the concrete problem of art and life in Sappho i is Grillparzer’s attempt to 
‘teilhaben an beiden, an Zeit und Zecitlosigkeit’. The book is further marred by 

digressions, recapitulations, clumsy constructions (das im Zeitlichen von 

unserem Tun Bewirkte), and an ill-defined and inconsistent use of words, 

g. Traum, Marchen, Wahrheit, Wirklichkeit, not to mention the many differ- 

ent kinds of ‘Zeit’: — anonyme, unnétige, dargestellte, aufgehobene . . . Altogether 

it lacks imaginative unity, and we have the impression of a card-index tediously 

at work in the departmentalized approach to the plays and their a priori inter- 

pretation in the differing terminology of the various themes. It is therefore 

only with difficulty that we grasp what Professor Naumann has to say about 

Grillparze r. This is a pity, for he has excellent ideas. Although he goes too 

far in his conclusions, he throws new light on the now generally accepted 

thesis that the poet stems from the Christian baroque rather than from the 


humanistic classic-romantic tradition; he also draws attention to pertinent 
and hitherto insufficiently stressed aspects of Grillparzer as a person and a 
dramatist: his tendency to self-caricature and the effect it had on his methods 
of presentation, the role of judgment in the form and content of his plays. 
The book is, in addition. well annotated and it has an index. 


I. V. Morris 
Cambridge 








